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Three Things to Arrange For in November 


NE PROBABLY never really appreciates the many advantages 
the country has over the city until he has lived in both. Let 
one acquire in his youth a love of outdoors and of farm life, and 

no matter how much he may find desirable in the city, he will always 
be fondly looking forward to the time when he can go “back to the 
farm.” 


Then there are so many farmers and farmers’ wives and farmers’ 
children who wade through mud,—sloppy, sticky, dirty, unwholesome 
mud,—whenever they go to the barn or wood-pile—too often there is 
no wood-shed—or garden or ort-buildings in wet weather. Of course, 
they bring the mud into the house to add to the busy housekeeper’s 
already sufficient duties and to make the 





Those country-bred readers now living 


home a little less healthful and attrac- 





in town and those farm-folk who have once 
lived in the city will, we helieve, agree 
with us on this point. We believe, how- 
ever, that both these classes will also agree 
with us when we say that in a great many 
cases,—in most cases, perhaps,—country 
life is far from being what it might be 
simply because the proper attention is not 
given to beauty and comfort in and around 
the farm home. 

Many are the places where the city 
dweller can see chances for improvement in 
even well-kept country homes, but here we 
wish to mention just two or three of the 
most obvious. 

First, there is the water supply. We 
know that again and again we have urged 
our readers to install home water-works 
and to put in bath-tubs, kitchen sinks and 
sanitary conveniences. Some readers may 
have become just a little bit weary of our 
repeated injunctions on this point, and we 
fear that all too many look at the whole 
matter with a sort of hopeless feeling that 
“All this would be mighty nice, but it’s 
more than I can afford.”” Now, as to the 
first point, we only become more firm in 








A BIT OF BEAUTY ABOUT A COUNTRY HOME. 


Here is another view of ‘‘Chetola’’,the home of Mr. W. W. Stringfellow, 
an account of which we recently published. Notice how shadetrees and 
shrubbery, green sward and firm driveway unite to make it beautiful. 
You may not be able to build such a house as this, but you can cer- 
tainly have trees and shrubs, a lawn and good walks, and with them 
your'place can not help being attractive. 


tive than it would otherwise be; and be- 
sides, we find it hard to believe that any 
boy or girl with muddy feet can feel 
quite as happy and as good as he or she 
would be without the mud. We have even 
seen yards where to step out the door was 
to get in the mud—just as if grass wouldn't 
grow, or as if stone and gravel and planks 
and concrete could not be had to make 
paths. In many cases a little drainage,— 
a ditch or two, a few wheelbarrow-loads of 
earth in the low places—would do much 
to get rid of all this slop and mess. 

It is only because country folks have 
failed to appreciate the chances they have 
to make country life beautiful and satisfy- 
ing that they permit such things as these, 
and others which will at once occur to most 
readers, to endure. 

And reform at all three points may well 
begin right now. Even if your crops per- 
haps did not sell for as much as you ex- 
pected, the chances are that you can install 
the water-works supply if you really make 
up your mind to it. Now, too, shrubs and 
flowers may be planted for next year’s blos- 
soming period; and right now is the time 








our conviction that there is for probably a 

majority of farm homes no other improvement which, for equal out- 
lay, will add as much to the comfort, the health and the general sat- 
isfaction of the family as will a good system of home water-works; 
and on the second point, while we admit that such a system of water 
supply does cost something, yet it can be had anywhere from $50 to 
$250, according to conditions and surroundings, and in the saving of 
labor alone, it will in every instance pay as big interest on the money 
invested as will any farm implement that can be purchased for the 
same money. Yes, a good supply of water in the house is in most 
cases one of the greatest needs of the farm home, and it is one, too, 
that can in most cases be readily supplied. 

Another thing too common in the country—and utterly inexcus- 
able—is the bare, uninviting, ugly yard about the home. There is 
no farmer so poor that he can’t set out shade trees and make a good 
lawn about his house. All that it requires is a little energy, and 
patience. With these, a very small outlay of cash will be sufficient. 
There is no good reason why every Southern farm home should not 
be made beautiful with grass and shade and flowers, and it is little 
less than shameful that so many farmhouses have about them only 
bare soil, rank weeds, and rickety fences through which the pigs and 
chickens make their way to spoil any attempt the wife or daughter 
may make at raising flowers. 





of times to make good walks. 
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Prof. Massey’s 
Editorial Page 


If there was such enormous profit in the culture 
of ginseng, it seems to me that the people who 
are advertising seed and roots for others to plant 
had rather go ahead quietly and make the crop 
and the profit themselves. But their main ob- 
ject seems to be to get other people to plant gin- 
seng. I have no faith at all in the profit of the 
culture except in selling to suckers. 











“We have about all quit using the 8—2—2,” 
says Mr. C. C. Miller, of Stanly County, N. C. I 
am glad that some of the farmers are finding 
out the saving that can be made in co-operative 
buying of fertilizers and in home-mixing of a 
better article, and wish that every farmer could 
realize that a low price for fertilizer ready mixed 
always means a low amount of plant food in the 
mixture. 





In a North Carolina paper I read an account 
of a farmer who made on a special acre 1,733 
pounds of seed cotton after plowing six inches 
and applying 900 pounds of 8—2—2 fertilizer. 
Now, in that 900 pounds he got just 105.85 
pounds of plant food. He could have mixed 500 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate, 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, and 40 pounds of muriate of 
potash, 640 pounds, and would have had 115.7 
pounds of plant food, and saved the handling and 
freighting of 260 pounds, and the mixture would 
probably have cost no more than the 900 pounds 
of 8—2—2, or probably less, and the result, I be- 
lieve, would have been better. It is one of the 
most amazing things I notice that farmers will 
persist in buying the low-grade fertilizer simply 
because the price is lower than a better grade. 





The cotton farmers are in trouble because thou- 
sands let the good price of cotton make them lose 
their heads and plant all the land possible in cot- 
ton. One would suppose that the farmers of the 
South had had enough of that experience in the 
past. If one-third the area had been planted in 
cotton on a good farming basis, and the same 
big crop had been made, there would not have 
been anything like the trouble there is, because 
the cotton would have been grown at a lower 
cost, and other crops in the rotation would make 
up the difference and the farmers would be get- 
ting cash for oats and corn and hogs and cattle. 
The best plan is to make a good rotation of crops 
and stick to it and never let cotton run away 
with your land because it brings a good price in 
one season. 





The present cotton crop is large, not because so 
much better farming has been done, but because 
of the immense area planted with the hope that 
the prices of last year would be maintained. 
And when the average per acre all over the Cot- 
ton Belt is less than 200 pounds of Jint an acre, 
it is evident that thousands are making very un- 
profitable crops to cut the average down so low, 
and that the present price is really less than it has 
cost them to make the crop, while here and there 
the men who are farming well and making from 
one to two bales an acre still have some margin 
in their favor and have other things to sell and 
are able to hold their cotton. The great source 
of the trouble is single cropping year after year 
on the same land and depending solely on fer- 
tilizers bought on credit, instead of farming for 
the future improvement of the soil. I consider 
selling cottonseed at any price inadvisable. 





Professor Duggar is right as to the time for 
sowing oats in the Gulf States. But further north 
earlier sowing is far better. In southeast Mary- 
land last year the sowing was late in October by 
reason of the very dry fall, and the crop generally 
was a poor stand and light in yield. The year 
. before that the crop was sowed in September and 
the yield was fine. This year the favorable weath- 
er made it practicable to sow in September, and 
now the last week in October tho oats are densely 
covering the ground, and the prospect is that 
there will be a good crop. Last winter the crop 
was damaged to some extent by the absence of 
snow that protects it in freezing weather, for in 
the coldest weather we had last winter the 
ground was entirely bare. Hence, I would say 
that the time for sowing oats will vary with the 
latitude and that from Maryland to the central 
part of North Carolina September is the best 


a" for sowing, while south of this, October is 


Exchanging Seed for Meal. 


ILL it pay me to exchange cottonseed at 
W rate of 1,400 pounds of meal for a ton of 

seed? Can I afford to sell the seed at 30 
cents a bushel and buy nitrate of soda at $5 for a 
200 pound sack?” 

In 1,400 pounds of cottonseed meal, if a well 
decorticated article, you should get 100 pounds of 
nitrogen and a fair percentage of phosphoric acid 
and potash. 

That is looking at it from the fertilizer stand- 
point only. But you can feed the meal in ju- 
dicious amounts with good roughage and make 
a profit in the feeding, and recover fully 80 per 
cent or more of the plant food value of the meal. 
Your ton of seed will have only about 70 pounds 
of nitrogen as an average, so that you are really 
gaining nitrogen in the exchange, and the oil has 
no fertilizing value. At 30 cents a bushel the 
seed will be bringing $20 a ton,—that is, you 
will sell the 70 pounds of nitrogen with the phos- 
phoriec acid and potash for $20 and you can buy 
back in nitrate of soda four 200-pound sacks for 
$20 dollars containing 125 pounds of nitrogen, 
and looked at in that way, it would seem that 
you would be a gainer. But as I have often said, 
the farmer who farms right in a good rotation, 
feeds his meal and has good legume roughage to 
balance his corn stover, needs never to buy nitro- 
gen in any form. While you could buy more act- 
ual nitrogen with the twenty dollars, you would 
lose the feeding value of the meal, while in ex- 
changing seed for meal you gain nitrogen and 
the farm will be more economically served by 
getting the meal and feeding it, provided you are 
farming and not merely “planting cotton.” 





Lime and Limestone. 


and also of ground limestone, and can not 

see any difference in the results. What is 
the relative value of hydrated lime and ground 
limestone? The hydrated lime costs twice as 
much as the ground limestone.” 

In buying hydrated lime you are paying 
freight on all the water it takes to slake it, and 
you get nearly the same thing as in the ground 
limestone, a smaller percentage of lime carbo- 
nate, in fact. To sweeten an acid soil, I would 
prefer the hydrated lime, but I would not buy it 
hydrated, but would buy the fresh lump ,lime 
and hydrate it myself and save the freight on 
the water. One bushel of stone lime will slake 
more than two bushels of hydrated lime when 
slaked with water. . For permanent effect on 
the soil the ground limestone is good if from 
a good quality of limestone. Oyster shells 
well pulverized are better than any limestone 
because they are purer lime carbonate, and if 
some one near the oyster grounds would under- 
take to pulverize them and sell the product at a 
reasonable price, it would pay well to use the 
shells. One party wrote to me that they were 
pulverizing shells and offered them at $4 a ton. 
I told them that the price was entirely too high 
and that I could not advise their use at that 
price, for I knew that where these parties are 
situated the shells did not cost them 50 cents a 
ton, and they could put the pulverized article 
on the market at $1 a ton and make money at 
it. But if I wanted to have an immediate ef- 
fect in sweetening an acid soil, I would buy the 
fresh lime and hydrate it myself. 


[a last spring several tons of hydrated 





A Good Arrangement With Tenants. 


wishes a tenant for his farm on the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“Land to be cultivated on rotation plan, 
the tenant furnishing team and labor and 
paying for two-thirds of the fertilizer used 
and seed used; I to furnish dwelling, barn, 
out-houses, and implements, also fencing ma- 
terials; tenant to build and keep up fences. 
For the purpose of improving the soil, the 
tenant shall sow the clover, rye, and peas, 
and all the forage and fodder to be used by 
the tenant for feed for his stock on the farm. 
If any of the forage or fodder is sold, half 
the proceeds to belong to me. The idea be- 
ing to make it more to the interest of the 
tenant to feed the forage and fodder to his 
stock that the manure may go on the land. 
I to pay one-third of the cost of all seed and 
all fertilizer and one-third of the cost of re- 
pairs to implements, and to receive one-third 
of the proceeds of the crops that are sold. 

“I would not care to go into poultry or 


M: P. A. AGELASTO writes me that he 


THE PROGRESSIVE ARMEP 
stock raising as a side line, but the tenant 
can do so at his expense, all the profits of 
such side line to belong to the tenant.” 


This is the first effort I have seen to apply 
the Maryland tenant system further south. I 
know at least two men who became millionaries 
by renting farms on a similar plan, and making 
the tenancy permanent so long as the tenant ad- 
hered to the rotation planned. And while these 
land-owners became wealthy, the tenants also 
thrived, and have not only made money, but have 
maintained and increased the fertility of the 
farms. The two men I refer to had between them 
eighty-six farms lying in two counties, one Man 
living in Kent and the other in Queen Anne 
County. A third one started the same line of 
work, but his untimely death put an end to it 
when he had secured fifteen fine farms, which 
his sons are now renting. It seems to me that the 
best solution of the tenant system in the South 
will be to get similarly good farmers to take up 
the farms and work them on a well digested 
plan, and I can not imagine anything more at- 
tractive to men of means than the fitting up of 
farms so that men who are desirable as farmers 
will live in the dwellings. So long as men in 
town, owing farms are satisfied to have cabins on 
the farms, and log hovels for mules, they can not 
expect to get real farmers on the land, who have 
means to equip and cultivate the land properly. 
Men of this class can not be induced to come 
South unless their families can live in comfort 
and they have buildings necessary for carrying 
on a farm in the best manner. 

Mr. Agelasto is trying to get such a man, and 
I hope he will succeed and that his experiment 
will tempt others to try the same method. With 
a written contract specifying just how the land 
is to be farmed in rotation and with the ad- 
vantage offered to the tenant in forage and stock, 
there is no reason why the system should not be 
profitable to landlord and tenant alike as it has 


been in Maryland. 

A about fertilizer for wheat. How much pot- 
4 ash, if any, he should use, will depend on 
the needs of his soil. I doubt very much that it 
will pay to use potash on the red lands if he 
uses a good application of acid phosphate, for 
the sulphate of lime that always accompanies the 
acid phosphate will have some effect in releasing 
the insoluble potash that is abundant in all the 
Piedmont red clay. As a general complete fer- 
tilizer for wheat, I have advised 1,200 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 600 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 200 pounds of muriate of potash to make a 
ton. This has made good crops when used at 
rate of 300 to 400 pounds per acre. Maryland 
wheat growers, as a rule, use nothing but acid 
phosphate, and in the best wheat-growing coun- 
ties forty and more bushels of wheat an acre is 
acommon crop. On gray soil it will pay to use 
potash. But where wheat is on land that is fertile 
enough to make a good height of straw I would 
not use any ammonia in the fertilizer, but would 
make it 1,800 pounds acid phosphate and 200 
pounds muriate of potash, and use 400 pounds an 
acre, and on good red land I would use only the 
acid phosphate in same amount. 





Fertilizer for Wheat. 


PIEDMONT farmer on red clay land asks 





A Lesson the South Must Learn. 


HE necessity of labor and the honorableness 
T of labor are the first lessons to be taught the 

youth of the South. Our people, as a whole, 
can not learn these lessons, because we are still 
too close to slavery. We still consider manual 
labor to be somewhat beneath a gentleman or &@ 
lady. We waste our substance in the employment 
of servants, apparently to wait on us, while fre- 
quently we wait on them, and usually they cost 
us more time, money and trouble than they ren- 
der service. It is a matter not of economy, but 
of supposed gentility. A little observation and 
easy calculation will demonstrate that in this State 
we spend for wages and food and breakage and 
stealage of unnecessary servants, money enough, 
if saved annually for thirty years, to purchase 
every acre of ground in the State. Our whole 
landed property is eaten up by servants one time 
during each generation. It is impossible to be- 
come wealthy under such conditions.—Dr. George 
T. Winston. 





The true theory in regard to stock is the com- 
mon-law doctrine that every man is responsible 
for his cattle, and that no one is obliged to fence 
out other people’s’ stock, but that the owner is 
obliged-to fence them in. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions. 





By Tait Butler. | 





THE BOLL WEEVIL’S RAPID AD- 
VANCE. 


Why are the boll weevils invading 
a larger area than usual this fall? 
It is generally stated that the wee- 
vils travel eastward from 40 to 60 
miles a year and northward not over 
one-fourth that distance, but as a 
matter of fact the weevils often 
travel over a hundred miles eastward, 
as they did in Mississippi in 1909, 
and fifty or more miles northward, 
as they have this year. 

There are probably a variety of 
reasons for these differences, but 
those generally assigned for their un- 
usual advance this fall are not quite 
satisfactory and it is probable that 
no one knows fully why they show a 
much greater disposition to travel 
some falls than others. Of course, a 
search for food is one of the import- 
ant reasons for their migration. 
When fall comes they have increased 
in numbers until practically all 
squares are attacked and added to 
these large numbers, which require 
more food. The dying of the plants 
cuts off the food supply and a march 
for new fields and additional food 4s 
a natural result. It is believed fffat 
the movement of the weevils began 
earlier and will extend farther this 
year because of the army worms hav- 
ing destroyed the leaves and checked 
the growth of the cotton plants. 

At any rate this seems to be an un- 
usual movement of the weevils this 
fall and a larger area is being in- 
vaded for the first time than was ex- 
pected by the farmers of Mississippi 
and Alabama. 





WHO IS THE REAL “THEORIST”? 


Our half humorous reference to 
“theorists” and ‘“‘practical (?)” feed- 
ings, in an article on fattening hogs, 
reminds us to say, speaking seriously, 
that there is no greater ‘‘theorist” 
living today than the man who feeds 
corn alone to his hogs and, worse 
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than that, he is following a wrong 
theory, and one that has been demon- 
strated, or proved, a thousand times 
over to be absolutely wrong. No 
farmer who still persists in feeding 
corn alone to pigs in a dry lot or pen, 
has any business or right to sneer at 
any theorist, for he himself is king 
of them all. 

A friend of the writer recently ask- 
ed: ‘‘When will the farmers of the 
South quit this foolish practice?” 
Our answer was, “Just as soon as 
they become practical enough to 
weigh the pigs when they start feed- 
ing, weigh all the corn given, and 
then weigh the pigs again at the end 
of the feeding period.’? Which was 
a correct answer, but one which 
really did not answer at all, if such 
an Irishman’s way of stating a fact 
is permissible. 

It seems as if they would never 
quit it, but if they would forget their 
old theories for just once and make 
a real test of a balanced ration, then 
they would quit the old practice of 
feeding hogs corn alone, a practice 
which has and is still costing the 
South millions of dollars annually. 





DEAD SOILS. 


Why is a soil that has been worked 
when too wet ‘dead’ and unproduc- 
tive? It contains the same amounts 
of plant foods and cultivation and 
rainfall will pulverize and dissolve 
the lumps, but it remains literally 
and truly dead. 

Stable manure, or woods-mold, or 
rich soil from another field, when 
applied, will restore the life and pro- 
ductiveness of such a soil. Time and 
good management will also restore 
its productiveness in a few years. 
The explanation is that the bacterial 
life in the soil was destroyed and 
must be restored before the soil can 
again become fertile. 





WHAT SHALL WE PUBLISH? 


A Charge Against Our Policy, and 
an Editorial Explanation. 


Messrs. Editors: I know it is not 
customary for you agricultural ed- 
itors to publish articles where one 
differs in opinion with you or your 
staff correspondents. I know this, 
because all my articles where I differ- 
ed with you were invariably consign- 
ed to oblivion, and I never see an 
article published in your valuable pa- 
per where one has differed with your 
able editors or staff correspondents. 
This is all wrong. There is no wider 
field for study than that of agricul- 
ture, consequently no subject of more 
importance to be discussed from 
every point of view than that of 
farming. 

Professor Massey makes light of 
the barring-off system of corn and 
cotton culture, and emphasizes the 
importance of the weeder. The har- 
row and weeder are almost indispen- 
sable under certain conditions, and 
we use them wherever it is possible 
to do so, because the cultivation is 
rapid, fines the soil, warms it up and 
holds moisture. But in a cold wet 
spring or summer the barring-off sys- 
tem gives better results. It prevents 
the young plants from drowning out, 
dries out the soil about the young 
roots, causes them to penetrate the 
soil deeper, and consequently plants 
will grow off more rapidly. We 
know by observation and experience 
that such a system, in a cold spring 
or summer, gives better results. Be- 
sides, when continued wet weather 
has caused the grass to get a good 
start in growth, there is nothing that 
will kill it out more quickly or effec- 
tually than barring-off. When this 








wards foilow with a diverse harrow, 
one trip to the row, knocking down 
the ridges in the middle, leveling it 
up, and leaving the land in the finest 
kind of condition for future cultiva- 
tion of the crop. 

You editors also advocate the use 
of the Percheron horse in the South 
for farm. But we know nothing will 
compare with the medium, compact 
mule for durability and service. 

You also advocate the shredding 
of corn. We tried it here and aban- 
doned it because of the humidity of 
the atmosphere. The forage would 
mold and the corn be always more 
or less damaged. 

We highly appreciate the opinions 
of your editors, but appreciate the 
experience of the farmers more. 

J. V. WHEELER. 

Summerville, Ga. 





Editorial Comment: Our corre- 
spondent falls into two errors. He 
is wrong in thinking that we do not 
publish articles that “differ in opin- 
ion’? with us,—it should need only a 
look over the files of the paper to 
dispel that idea,—and he is wrong in 
the assumption that because we do 
not publish a letter we do not wish 
to do so. We have on file all the 
time dozens,— yes, hundreds — of 
really excellent articles and letters 
from our staff correspondents and 
others, which we have not used sim- 
ply because we could not find a place 
for them. 

Looking at Mr. Wheeler’s letter, 
we find that it was received over a 
year ago. Several months ago it 
was prepared for publication but 
other matter which seemed to us 
more pressing, crowded it out; 
and even after it is put in type it 
may be crowded out, week after 
week, for some time. You see, it is 
not a “timely” letter—that is, it will 
go at one season about as well as 
another, hence it is likely to be de- 
layed. 

We are afraid that often our 
friends are disappointed because 
their letters are not published 
promptly, and feel that we do net 
appreciate their kindness in writing 
us, when the real reasons why the 
letters are held so long are very dif- 
ferent indeed. 

Let us look at a single instance— 

(Continued on page 22.) 








T. J. BROOKS. 


We are glad to present herewith a 
photograph of Mr. T. J. Brooks, the 
new editor of the Farmers’ Union 
Department of The Progressive 
Farmer. Mr. Brooks was born and 
reared on a farm in Carroll County, 
Tennessee. For twenty years he fol- 
lowed the plow. In the back woods 
schoolhouse debating clubs he early 
developed qualities of a public speak- 
er. After teaching school three years 
he entered the lecture fleld as an or- 
ganizer of the Tennessee Farmers’ 
Union. At the first State meeting he 
was selected Secretary-Treasurer. Re- 
fusing re-election after serving three 
years, he has been doing considera- 
ble work as National Legislative 
Committeeman and Lecturer. He 
has also done considerable writing 
for Farmers’ Union papers, and will 
undoubtedly accomplish much good 
for the cause as editor of the Union 
Department of The Progressive 
Farmer, 
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, ment of his farm or business is soon 


Construction Simple Visibility Complete 
arriage Easy to Operate Longest Wearing 


The FARMER or any other busi- 
ness man for that matter who does 
not keep an accurate and compara- 
tive yearly account of every depart- 


“out of the runn ng’”’ with the man 
who does. The greatest aid to rec- 
ord work is the typewriter. The 
greatest typewriter for record work 
is the Light Touch Monarch. The 
Monarch typew iter has no equal for 
billing, card indexing loose leaf work 
or Co: respondence for the following 
reasons: 


Lightest Touch Easy to Learn 





Let us give you a demonstration of the Monarch machine in your 
home. A post card will place literature and full iaformation in your hands 
immediately. Easy payments. Write mow for address of nearest office. 


DURHAM BOOK AND STATIONERY COMPANY 


Durham, N. C. 
Executive Offices: 300 Broadway, New York. 





























system is practiced, we soon after- 








ACTUAL CONVINCING PROOF ! 


A big saving in oil and gasoline because all parts enclosed---dirt 
kept out-- can’t scratch cylinder 


The New-Way” AIR COOLED 
Gives Proof 
Gentlemen:—I've used my “NEW WAY” in my shop 5 years 
doing hard work. Would ; 
will recommend itto dl "nt W CRUBBBEL, Treloar. Mon 
Write Now for New Engine Catalog No. 31. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. $7 2U!s.,Mo. 


° New Orleans, La. 
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THE RANDOLPH COUNTY FAIR. 


A Report of a Typical North Caro- 
lina Fair Such as Every County, 
Might and Should Have. 


I want you to have this fair writ- 
ten up for your paper because of all 
the county fairs I have attended in 
North Carolina this is the best. 
There is about it all a spirit of jollity, 
wholesomeness into which none is too 
grand nor too poor to join. The 
buildings and treets are decorated 
with flags; the horses’ necks are 
adorned with gaudy collars, and 
groups of small boys stand grinning 
every where. 

There is a Farmers’ Day, an Edu- 
cational and Woman’s Day (note the 
combination) and a Health and Good 
Roads Day. 

They have had great open-air 
meetings each day, addressed by Dr. 
D. H. Hill, Prof. F. Sherman, Dr. J. 
Y. Joyner and Dr. W. S. Rankin, 
where not hundreds, but thousands, 
listened. 

Oh! but the parade—the parade 
was the thing. I wish you could have 
been here to see it. It was a sight 
to see and remember. An automo- 
bile in which were Mr. Joyner, Mr. 
Charlie Ross, Mr. Loughlin and my- 
self led the way. 

After us came the body of the pro- 
cession—two high, marvelous, awe- 
inspiring dragons—the like of which 
have seldom been seen be*ore. Their 
heads were traction engines. Each 
section of their monstrous bodies was 
@ wagon loaded high with joyous 
school children; the tail of one drag- 
on was a red-coated band and the old 
fiddlers completed the other. They 
Were dragons of excitement and 
noise and _ hilarity. The heads 
shrieked as loud as their steam whis- 
tles would let them, shouts came 
from the throats of the four thous- 
and school children and the red 
coats and old fiddlers piped their 
merry lays. The marshals on great 
black steeds dashed up and down the 
line; the red spokes in the new wag- 
ons gleaned in the sun and over it 
all the balloon man was up seeing 
what the clouds thought about it. 
Their were very few clouds so their 
opinion could not have been worth 
much. 

The first night in the fine new 
courthouse the old-time fiddlers 
held forth and so great was the 
crowd that hundreds could not get 
inside the doors. The second night 
I, who came to take Mrs. F. L. Ste- 
vens’ place as well as I could, talked 
on ‘‘Woman.” The old fiddlers and 
the band made things joyous. Again 
the hall was full. Tomorrow night 
there will be an old-time party. I 
will not be here to tell you about it, 
but I know it will be the merriest 
time of them all. 

At the fair grounds the exhibits 
are amazing. So great is the poultry 
show that it took Mr. Jeffrey two days 
to judge it. So fine is the agricul- 
tural division that the judges, Mr. 
Millsaps, Mr. Hudson and Mr. 
Schwab, worked three days. The ex- 
hibit of mules was worthy of any 
show. The woman’s exhibit was far 
better than even that of the State 
Fair; for instance, there were about 
seventy home-made, hand-woven 
quilts in competition. The pantry 
supply filled one with surprise that 
there could be so much canned goods 
in all the world. 

And the baby show. I wish Roose- 
velt could have been here to see 
what Randolph County could do—fat 
babies, thin babies, cute babies, sol- 
emn babies—but all adorable. There 
was a little triplet baby that com- 
peted. Master Thomas Stanley Red- 
ding of Ashboro, red-cheeked, blue- 
eyed, won the baby buggy prize. 

On the grounds there was not one 
fakir—no hoodlums thrust objecticn- 
able things in the faces of the passers 
by, nor hit the little children with 
atinging balls. Everything was clean, 


jolly, dignified. In all this Mr. George 
Ross, a last year’s A. & M. graduate, 
is the leader. 

Would that all the counties in the 
State had A. & M. boys to lead them 
if such a healthy, wholesome spirit as 
exhibited by Randolph County is the 
result. MRS. W. N. HUTT. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


HAVE A PLACE FOR THINGS AND 
PUT THEM THERE. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


I have seen the time when an hour 
spent in the growing crops with a 
team was worth fully a dollar, and 


apart; the second I made 8 inches 
apart, and the other was left whole 
for saws, drawing knife, square, etc. 
While I branded each plank for what 
I wanted it to hold, I put bolts of 
one size here, another there, repair 
links one place, all sizes of nails in 
their own places. So each and every- 
thing I would ordinarily need had its 
place, which is much better than to 
have one in shop, one in carriage- 
house, and all scattered about, 

I made a door and hung it, putting 
on a good handy lock, so every one 
on the place knows where each tool 
is, and there is no confusion every 
time a repair is to be made. I keep 
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A PLACE TO KEEP THINGS. 


when some small accident, a bolt lost, 
a clevis gone, etc., would completely 
upset the farmer, and so would spoil 
a day’s valuable time. 

One cold day I went to the lumber 
Pile and selected some plank of the 
right width and sawed two pieces 7 
feet long for side uprights; then cut 
six more the same width, 5 feet long 
for shelves. J selected a place under 
the shed adjoining the kitchen, as 
this was a handy place for the tools. 
Nailed my 1-foot upright to the wall, 
letting the wall answer for back of 
locker, then began with a shelf 12 
inches trom ground and so on until 
I reached the top. Be sure all pieces 
are level and straight. On the top 
shelf I made partitions 12 inches 


files, wood rasp for horse hoof pol- 
ishing, all such tools in this locker. 
There I have a harness shed with 
arms protruding from each post, 
making a place for each set of har- 
ness, buggy, wagon, and plow, where 
they are hung up in their proper 
shape. I find a real pleasure in keep- 
ing not one thing, but everything 
in order and everything in its place. 
Try it; it is cheap, and will pay for 
itself before breakfast some morning. 
G. C. LEWIS. 
Tangipahoa, La. 





Can there be anything more ab- 
surd than to seek more journey 
money, the less there remains of the 
journey.—Cicero. 
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BEST MILL EVER MADE 


Just what you have been looking for. We 
highly recommend this mill for making 
je meal, whole wheat or graham flour, 
Will grind oats, rye, barley, 
and all kinds of grain. Fine 

for cracked corn for poultry, 

Equipped 
| WITH AUTOMATIC SIEVE 
fahaving two different mesh 
sieves. Mill is mounted on 
box base, with dividing 
board, oneend to receive the 
meal, the other the hulls, 
Extra set of burrs with each mill. 
E&, One to four horse power. We make other styles 
and sizes. Write for free catalog. 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG.CO., Box 313 Springfield, Ohio 


Bargain Catalo¢ 
FREE 32; Gea 


Write Today for 
Ho ye = - 
ook of Buggy 7 
dB Pa 





o $40 


On high-grade Golden Eagle Buggies be- 
cuuse we manufacture and sell direct from 
factory to you_at lowest wholesale factory 
prices. Nomiddlemen’s profits come out of 
ae pocket. We also guarantee to save you 

4.50 to $7.50 on the best quality Harness, 
Perfect satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded. 

Write for Big Free Catalog No. 1-K Today 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 
12-16 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, 





Write Us Today 
and learn how you 
can start a profit- 
able business digging 
wells for others on 
an investment of 
but $10.00. 
Works faster and 
simpler than any 
& other method. 
Y Write Today 


i. 
Standard Earth Auger Co. 


1131 Newport Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
B 
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Your friends and neighbors will 

know that you have purchased the 

best wagon—the lightest running wagon 
—the strongest wagon—the wagon that for 

















among the vehicle trade. 









































Friend,’’ sent free upon request. 


























sixty years has been recognized as the standard 
The name Studebaker 
guarantees quality, satisfaction and long service. 

The reasons why Studebaker Wagons have earned this reputa- 
tion is explained in an interesting booklet entitled the “Farmer’s 


Talk to the Studebaker Dealer 
about your requirements— we will gladly send you his name. 


The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 
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‘agg LOCATION AND ERECTION 
oF FARM RESIDENCES. 























e Valuable Suggestions for the 
Man Who is Going to Build. 


Messrs. Editors: The very great 
prosperity that has come to the farm- 
ats of the South during the past two 
or three years, the increase in the} 
population and the cutting up, into | 
naller holdings, of a great many of 
the old-time plantations, will necessi- | 
tate the erection of a great many 























new residences, to say nothing of ad-| Victor-Victrola IV Victor-Victrola VI Victor Victrola VI! [ 
jitions to those already standing. The , 4 
qriter trusts that a few suggestions 1 2 ( 
this line may be of some inter- ‘ ; p , . m 

og help to those who contem- These three new popular-priced Victor-Victrolas All the important patented Victor-Victrola sat- 
- building are of the same high quality and standard of excel- ures, including Exhibition : und box, tap: ing 
— o7 a lence that is recognized by music-lovers throughout arm, ‘‘goose-neck’’ sound-box |tube, and conc led 

The location of a farm residence, the world in all products of the Victor Company. sounding-boards, are incorpo ated in them. 


poth on the score of health and that 
of convenience, is a matter of su- 
preme importance, yet in the major- 
ity of cases the site is selected in a 
yery haphazard kind of fashion and 
the mistake is discovered when it is 
too late to remedy it. One of the es- 
gutial things to avoid is placing the 
residence where it will be practically 
gurrounded by forests. This will do 
very well in winter, but in summer 
the house, owing to the fact that no 
preeze can get to it, will be a verita- 
ble furnace, too hot either for health 
or comfort. A forest on the north 
side of the house is all right, as it 
affords a good protection, but it is 
better to have the other sides open. 
Then, too, if the house is near a 
hickory and oak thicket the gnats 
vill make life a burden to its inmates 
in the summer, leaving out of con- 
sideration two other pests—ticks and 
ted-bugs. 

Whenever possible, build the house 
ona ridge, or at least where there is 
natural drainage, as this will prove 
one of the best health preservatives 
and save a great many doctors’ bills 
and possibly lives of some members 
of the family. If, however, it is 
hecessary to erect the house in the 
nidst of a forest, with the intention : 
of clearing the land and bringing it 
into cultivation, it is better to make | 
acomplete job of it and leave none fe a 
ifthe trees for shading the yard. The 2nd, If possible, show him the loca- 
tees are usually misshapen and _ tion where the house is to stand, and 


Fairbanks-M 
stunted and will never make fine then leave the rest to him. He will, elt an S orse 
specimens. Then the growth of post- Of course, charge you a moderate fee Eclipse Pumper 


tak, black jack and hickory isso slow for this, but you will probably save 
that they will not attain much size it, and more, too, by the avoidance of 


There isn’t a home anywhere that wouldn't be the be ‘ter for he ing 
a Victor. — 

Good music brightens every home, and with a Vici5r or Vi tor- 
Victrola you can readily satisfy your every musical taste—ear_whaf ver 
music you wish, whenever you wish. 

These three new popular-priced instruments make it -asy for e' ery 
one to own a genuine Victor-Victrola. 

And if you will go to any music store or any Victo: dealer’s ind 
hear your favorite selection on the Victor or Victor-Vict;ola, you will 
wonder how you have managed to satisfy your love of mvsic withov ° it. 


Ask the dealer for copies of the handsome Victor catalogs showing tle different it itru- 
ments and containing pictures of the world’s greatest artists who make reco*ds for the V: :tor. 
Or you can write to us for them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., is » and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Wictor N. :dles 
Other styles Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 6 tat :100 
of the Victor-Victrola — eentsp ° 


2 - A ‘ tes: *1000 
He nae ee’ | Always use Victor Records played with Victor Need 8 maui 
—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor to: 
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Have You? 

Have you tried a pair of the 
shoes made right here in 
Georgia? Have you in this 
way voted for a new and big- 
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inthe lifetime of the man who builds Waste, both in material and in labor.| %. A high grade Pumping ro e 1 ai i 

the house. If there are any large When you have done this you can a3 Engine at the $50 00 Shoe Manulacturing 1s a 

engl sin wi Rees ee 25 : , peeed brand new thing in Georgia. 
just where they are needed, it count on having a dwelling that is} 3g 4 Low Price of W. z 

is very well to leave them, but this both attractive and convenient. Don’t] §_g : Wi ssdiahaleditleminate oo you to see its 

sso rarely the case that it is hardly imagine that because you are a good| s3a : oe ry; product. 

Worthy considering. Shade is very farmer, and making money by raising) 3s Beloit,Wis. Buy One Now Ask your dealer to show 

desirable, especially in our climate, big crops, that you are an architect.| &*3 Itisa Four Cycle Water Cooled you the King Bee and Easy 

iid adds to the health and comfort In truth, so far as real knowledge gis iF —. Street styles. Among the 

dtthe house, but it is unwise to have goes, you may just as easily imagine] 9588 © i Oe deciak as deans most popular lasts are “Ty 

the house so surrounded by trees that that you are competent to draw up a] E¢a§ child can start it.’ Cobb” and ‘‘Dope.”’ 

te sun can never reach it. Plant legal document or write a prescrip- 552 Y Will pump 200 to 2000 gallons Have a look. We'll leave 

tees on the north side of the house tion for a sick man. 2.2 a we uel ae a the verdict with you. 

a protection against the winter [It is well to remember, too, in this} gf Engine has two belt pulleys 

Wnds and on the west side to screen connection, that an attractive house, e at different speeds 

the house from the afternoon sun. surrounded by pretty grounds, always ating sunrn, 

hit it is better to leave the south and adds to the value of a farm in case grind stone, etc. 

tast sides and plant them in ever- you may wish to sell, to say nothing Catalogshows 

feens, shrubs and flowers. The trees of the comfort and pleasure that sgelted ten 

ought to be 40 feet, with 35 feet as comes from beautiful surroundings. and farm ma- 

‘minimum distance, from the house In a future issue the writer, who = chines. 

ad 50 or 60—the latter is bette: has given a great deal of time and a> Send for Free 

ftom each other. This allows them study to this subject, will offer some pe Catalog No. MZ 1007 

attain full growth without either suggestions in regard to the arrange- Fairbanks, Morse &Co. 

lerfering with the house or with ment of the grounds around the Chicago _ Atlanta Richmond J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Red 

Meh other. The writer hopes that it house, the best varieties of trees,| Uumacksouuiis A ME Seal Shoe Factory, Atlanta. ° 














” Rot be amiss to state, just here, evergreens, shrubs and flowers, and - 
athe can speak with confidence in how to plant and care for them, being H tl PI d M t h 

ah to tree planting, as trees and thoroughly convinced that there us er aners an a _ ers 
Mestry is his profession. ought to be a general movement in Are the best self contained portable Planers and Matchers. Light running, strong and sisnpie. 
When ee tee Ae tie Been te the direction of improving the sur- ill surface. matc ooring ane ceiling. make mouldings. Wili dress 24 in. wide by 6 in. thick, 


and match 10 in. wide by % in. to 2 in. tuick and make 3-side mouldings. Capacity 20 to 40 li 
Rlected, the next question to con- roundings of country homes, churches | tt. per minute. We build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Mach'nery. S» ing Saws, etc 













































tider ; . Write for catalogue No. 20. SALEM IRON WORKS. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
cal is how much you can afford to and cemeteries. - woops 
eid in j ti The io i ~ 5 
ietder ne crection. When this is It is a PEcRLESS—Don’t Forget IT.| kocer pea AND BEAN THRESHER 
ed the wisest thing to do next is Darlington, S. C. auaraial e 4 
é gts ali the peas, threshes Sorghum 
fonsult an architect, unless you seed, Kaitir Corn, Castor aad Velvet Beans A boy can | Guaranteed to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans and not 
Mopos on J ? : , : ‘un it, Indestru: tible tee:h. Write for booklet, break oe ou en =. 2 - y pod. wpee &> 
wily Pag —< a house that could T have — ery tn — eSt- ]} PKERLESS PEA HULLER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. vet rated ¢ tn a e, * Heaulres te teas amount 
z » nris — q ; "a yj m R roduces the est amount of work. 
ad ke the prize, w ere one offered ed in spraying ruit Foes, and a Also thresh hes, ts, Wheat, elvet Beans, Rice, Millet 
ch an unworthy object, for ug- enjoying all the articles in the pa- and Sorghum. Write us today. 
= and inconvenience. Tell the per on spraying and the good fruit it r KOGER PEA & B THRESHER CO. 
tect the kind of house you gives us.—J. W. Aldridge, Oriental, .~) 8 Morristown, Tenn. 
t, the amount you wish to spend N.C. 





Where to Buy ImprovediFarm Implements. 


Who says Worn-Out Land- 


cultivate carefully, 

manure thoroughly and he’ll chant that doleful tune no more. But mules 
can’t keep a strong disc or a deep-cutting plow going through those stiff 
clay loams. The salvation of southern plantations lies in deep plowing at 
proper seasons. Letus tell you what we know for certain about the profitable use of a 


HART:PARR GAS TRACTOR 


on southern farms and plantations. Besides plowing you can thresh, shell corn, 
run a cotton gin, haul wagons, saw lumber,. grade roads, make drainage ditches, 
and doascore of other operations with a Modern Farm Horse. Flies, bugs, heat 
or dust cannot disturb it. Cheaper than mules. Doesn't eat while it’s resting. 

We have a catalog and other literature for you. Shall we send it? 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
The Originators of Gas Tractors 286 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 


_ Hart?ParriDoing Work of 25 
Cur * y £ ¥*Y 
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Why Argue? 


Just Pin Your Check 
to this ad and let us send you our water 
pumping wonder. Try it 30 days—if it 
don’t beat anything you ever saw in this 

gums )=oline at even double the 

F, price, just crate it up, ship iN 

or it back and I will return your money i 

















And Pay Freight both ways. If you were a dealer you Great 
could not buy as good an engine for spot cash in carload lots at H\\ Streams 
this price. There are none made like it at anywhere near the 'Y 
price. A year ago engines no better sold for $125.00—now for if of Water 
from $50 to $70. Who lowered these prices? We did. "i 
Stay with us. We make the price and keep up the quality at Low 


and have them allonthe run. You can’t lose on this new 
special offer, it is less than you would pay out in 30 days 
for a boy’s wages. Think of it. Send your check to 
THE WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
675 Galloway Station 
Waterloo, Iowa 
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The Only Implement 
You Need to Follow The 
= Plow .:, Kind of Ground 


Here’s the most for your money in a harrow, be- 






cause it’s the only harrow of all work. This one p= 
. machine cuts, crushes, lifts, turns, smoothes and 
1evels in One Operation. Is also best for covering the seed. It’s ; 
e harrow that does the best work, in least time, with least strain on the 
horses—and works every inch of soil—in any condition. The 


y ACS IVI PULVERIZING HARROW, 


Clod Crusher and Leveler— 
has sharp, sloping knives which cut through the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, yet 
leave the trash buried where its fertilizing qualities are valuable. Sizes from 3 to 17% feet wide 
The lightest draft, lowest priced riding harrow. Guaranteed against breakage. “Preparation of 
the Soil” —Free. Shows how to raise bigger crops, how to make bigger profits. Also illustrates and 
describes the Acme line. Ask your dealer about the Acme Harrow—but write us postal now. 


Duane H. Nash, Incorporated 236 Division Ave, Millington, N. J. 
General Agents, John Deere Plow Co.,Baitimore, Md. 

























McKay Steel Roller Bearing Sulky Stalk Cutters 


@)} The World’s Best. Not in theory but in actual test trial in the 
field. Will positively cut large and thickly planted stalks bet- 
ter, cleaner and closer than any other of its kind ever produced. 
Lathe turned bearings and superior dirt protection. Although 
of greater weight than most others the 
draught is thirty per cent. lighter. Re- 
markably easy to operate. Itis made f.r 
hard aad long service. Has won higaest 
prize at all Fairs where shown. s-fore 
buying Staik Cutters every farmer should 
*s look carefully into this matter. : 

‘ Write today for full descriptive circu- 






lar free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg. Co. 


Dunn, N.C. 
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AS A WESTERNER SEES IT. 


Messrs. Editors: The three-horse 
plow in your new heading is a sug- 
gestive object lesson to all readers. 
They will see its forcefulness in time, 
just as farmers in other parts of the 
country have done. A few years ago 
the two-horse hand plow might be 
seen everywhere in the prairies of 
the Northwest. Now they are a rar- 
ity. On a trip during the plowing sea- 
son recently, between this city and 
s+. Paul, Minnesota, I saw many 
farmers plowing, usually with three 
horses, often with four abreast. 
Never two—and nowhere a hand 
man-killing plow. Let us hope that 
such will soon be the condition on 
the farms of the whole South. 

Preliminary to that condition 
your good advice as to clearing 
ground of stumps must be availed 
of. The methods you suggest and 
illustrate will transform many an 
eye-sore field now into a thing of 
beauty, and to the happy farmer a 
“joy forever.’’ This can not be done 
in a day. It will require time, and 
much of it. But that should not 
discourage any one. Time will pass 
anyhow, whether the farmer attacks 
his stumps or waits for them to rot 
out. Clear fields don’t come to the 
farmer who waits—in his lifetime— 
and are not a lovely legacy to leave 
to his children. 

The stumps on the pine lands 
of northern Wisconsin not many 
years ago were a forbidding sight 
Norwegian settlers and dynamite 
have converted these lands into pro- 
ductive and profitable farms. One 
article like that on ‘“‘How to Get Rid 
of Stumps,” is worth more to a farm- 
er, who wants to get out of ruts onto 
a level road than the yearly price 
of The Progressive Farmer. 

Omaha, Neb. T. F. DUFFY. 





THE BEST GIFT IS HOPE. 


Messrs. Editors: In an address he 
made before the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama, Dr. Knapp once 
said: “I would rather bring an 
ounce of hope to the common 
farmer than to carry a bag of gold, 
no matter how heavy that bag of 
gold might be.’”’ I want to adopt that 
statement. The carrying of hope to 
the common farmer has been the ob- 
ject of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Demonstration Work. I know and un- 
derstand from experience the hard- 
ships, privations and difficulties of 
the common man. The difference be- 
tween hopefulness and despair is the 
difference between progress and stag- 
nation. The550 men employed in 
Demonstration Work are daily bring- 
ing hope to the farmers in the South. 

This is, in fact, the job of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration 
Work. It goes into the highways and 
byways of the South, seeks out the 
poor and debt-ridden farmer as well 
as the good farmer, and gets him, by 
a personal supervision, to a point 
where he has self-reliance sufficient 
to carry on his farming operation un- 
der modern methods. 

BRADFORD A. KNAPP. 





ARTICLES THAT HELP. 


I want to congratulate you for 
the very excellent paper that you are 
publishing, The Progressive Farmer. 
Every issue is brim full of informa- 
tion of the highest and best, not only 
for the farmer in whose interest espe- 
cially the paper is published, but for 
every man and woman who would 
like to add to their knowledge and 
information. 

Some time back there was an ar- 
ticle on the subject of corn develop- 
ment by pollenization from the tas- 
sels through the silks. Not one per- 


son in a thousand knew this. They 
later, was an article showing hoy 
Plants feed, not on insoluble, py 
liquified matter; hence the Necessity 
of so much water. I mention thegg 
two in particular, and consider the 
information to the man who did not 
know, worth a year’s subscription to 
the paper. 

Your mention of the Beattie cagg 
and comments just harmonizes with 
my views. Only last Sunday a ¢ep. 
tain preacher was delivering himsel 
of a topical discourse. He spent fire 
minutes in comment on the facts 
and conduct of the parties in this 
case. The thoughts that would come 
to the minds of his hearers were 
vicious, lascivious and debasing, 
Which is the better for mankind, to 
picture the evils that men do and 
magnify them to restrain men, or js 
it better to present the good and 
noble deeds of great and good men 
that others might strive to emulate 
such characters? I heartily agree 
with you as to the nature of news. 
papers amd the kind of reading for 
fireside entertainment. 

A. H. STRICKLAND, 

Union Springs, Ala. 





A VISIT TO SELWYN FARM. 


October 28 I attended the annual 
sale of Berkshire pigs at the Selwyn 
Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 

Forty-two pigs were sold, ranging 
in age from three to 18 months. The 
lowest price was $17, and the high- 
est $100, making an average of $41 
per head, which, considering the low 
price of cotton, and the short corn 
crop in this section—for be it known, 
half of the pigs sold were purchased 
by farmers of Mecklenburg County— 
was considered very good. Of course 
the pigs offered were all grand mat- 
ings, such as Premier Longfellow, In- 
vincible Masterpiece, Selwyn Len’s 
Premier, and Keystone Barrow Duke, 
the boar that won the grand cham- 
pionship of the International Live 
Stock Show at Chicago, IIl., in 1910. 
All the pigs sired by this boar that 
were offered readily sold for $50 each 
at three months old, showing that 
blood will tell. 

While out at the farm, I had 4 
look at Sadie Vale, a Holstein cow, 
who yielded 8% gallons of milk per 
day, from which is made 221% pounds 
of butter weekly. 

I also saw a registered Jersey bull, 
purchased last May or June in the 
West, which Mr. Moore was offered 
$2,500 if he would leave him in the 
West. He declined, knowing the 
South was in sore need of just such 
an animal. 

As I drove over the farm there 
was ample evidence of good farming 
and management. Fields of alfalfa, 
crimson clover, oats, rye and what! 
took to be land in preparation for 
wheat. The winter garden was not 
neglected, but spick and span, with 
winter vegetables coming on for 
Christmas. UNCLE JO. 

Land is selling in Elbert County 
for $18 an acre that would bring 
$40 in Anderson County. Why? 
Good roads and a market for all the 
truck their land produces.—Elbel- 
ton (Ga.) Star. 





To kill weevils in grain, put it in 
tightly closed granary, and set a pal 
of bisulphide of carbon on the to? 
inside. No fire should be near, as the 
gas is inflammable.—T. C. Karns. 





Please send your valuable paper 
the list of addresses on sheet No. 2: 
I like your paper so well that I want 
my neighbors to read it and profit 
thereby.—D. L. Greene, Zionville, 
N. C. 
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om Fertilizer Materials for Home Mixing 

Thomas Phosphate—Total Phosphoric Acid, 17 to Imported Ground Fish Guano—Ammonia, 10 
: 19%; Lime, 35-50% 12%; Bone Phosphate of Lime, 15-20% 
y? Muriate of Potash—Potash, 49% Nitrate of Soda—Ammonia, 18% 
» ff Sulphate of Potash—Potash, 48% High Grade Dried Blood—Ammonia, 16% 


Kainit— Potash, 12% 
. Nitrate of Potash—Ammonia, 15%; Potash, 44% 


High Grade Tankage—Ammonia, 9 to 10%; Bo: 
Phosphate of Lime, 15% 





OUR FORMULA BOOK IS SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 
New York, N.Y Charleston, S. C. 






Where to Buy Farm Implements. 





Its as Good as It Looks , 


—This Bull Dog Gasoline Engine 


Solid 


Compact 





This guaranteed Bull Dog costs but little more than an inferior 
engine. The best is always the cheapest. The Bull Dog Engine is so/id, 
compact, simple, with every part accessible. It’s heayy enough for its 
load. That’s why you don’t buy gas engine troubles when you buy the 
Bull Dog Gasoline Engine. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate the Bull Dog Gasoline Engine. 
A request will bring you our complete catalog showing many sizes and 
designs for special purposes. Also instructions on how to operate and 
care for gasoline engines. 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., Baltimore, Maryland 





The Fairbanks Company neve mide a poor article. Manufacturers of Fai: banks 
Scales—standar d for.80 years. 
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Are You a Farmer? 


Then Why GUESS When You Can KNOW? 
THE DIXIE GIANT FERTILIZER MIXER 


settles the problem of properly mix- 
ing and screening fertilizers. Yon 
are in position to KNOW the truth 
and are not GUESSING at it. 

You have been buying TONS of 

fertilizer, but—You have been 

receiving POUNDS of piant food 
The difference isin the filler, wbich 
is composed of worthless sand, 
cinders, etc. This fact sticks out 
like a sore thumb:—To Get Great- 
est Resu!ts At Least Cost Yu Must 
Mix Your Own Fe:tilizer. This can 
only be done satisfecto ily by our 
DIXIE GIANT F:RTILIZER MIX- 
ER, the est of which is wituin the 
reach of any f+rmer. 

Different soils require different 
fertilizer, the plants must get their 
proportionate amount of piant food 
their is a -avii g of time over tne 
siow hand process, there is a great 
di:ference in the Quality as weil as 
the Quantity. These are a few of the 

reasons why this machine has met 
with success. One of the leading planters of this State claims a saving of $6.00 per ton, 
Now is the time to mix your fertilizer for grain. 
Get our combination Seed and Fertilizer Distributer, which drills wheat, oats and smal] 
grain of all kinds on open furrow plan and fertilizes at the same time. 





Won First Prize at Four 1911 State Fairs. 
Write for Prices. 


Carmical Manutacturing Co., Union City, Ga. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements With Merit. 
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FARM YEAR BOOK FREE. . 


periences; write for particulars 




















A Puts The Seed In Right opener and bitch, in- 
new feat- suring planting at any desireddepth. Plants perfectly corn, cotton, 
N ureisthe new sorghum and all seeds at desired di Steel frame; double- 


r stances. 
hinged hopper, . 
easily tilted orre- 
without 
loosening bolts. All 
parts exposed for ex- 
amination or oiling. 





Special plates ¢ 
can be furn- 
ished for 
peanuts, 
shelled 


itman drive 
arge seed hop er. 
Picker wheel thor- 
oughly separates seed 


plates. Perfect drop- 


$200 CASH “For articles on ping assured. 


RIZES farming ex- 


B. F. Avery & Sons 

Incorporated 

=... Tern. . ged 
New Gricans, La. From Corn 


Shreveport, La. 





Has adjustable word | 














To Cotton 
Planting, Etc. 











Turn your wood lot into lumber 


winter with an ‘‘ American” Mill. 


‘ : " o” 
Mone Tf Mis. 9 with an“ American” Saw Mill. 
om What 
RC Nee | Making Money Off the Wood 
‘a Lot” is a book you ought to get. 


you don’t need yourself 
- 
y q Write nearest office for it today. 





sell at present high prices. Cut 

our neigh bor’s trees. Keep your 
American Saw Mill Machine e 
202 HopeSt., Hackettstown, N.J. 








arm engine and teams 
1592 terminal Bidg.. N.Y. Chicage, Savannah. New Orleans 











HOW TO HAVE RAIN WHEN WE WANT it, 


Some Facts of Especial Timeliness Now as We End a Dry Seg, 
son—The Way to Have Rain is to Save it By (1) More Humus, 


(2) Better Cultivation, and (3) 


Better Drainage, 


By M. E. Sherwin, North Carolina A & M. College. 


to have money is to save it has 

often been given and is sound 
advice notwithstanding the fact that 
so few follow it. Likewise, the ad- 
vice that “the best way to have rain 
is to save it’ is sound advice, and 
this way of making rain by saving it 
has superseded the methods that were 
tried about twenty years ago, name- 
ly, the supposed use of certain chem- 
icals by supposed wizards. The new 
ways of rain-making or of rain-sav- 
ing are not new, but have been ap- 
proved by agriculturists for a long 
time and have been found to be very 


[ ADVICE that the best way 


effectual. They are three in num- 
ber:— 
(1) Keeping humus in the soil; 
(2) Giving good _ cultivation; 
and— 


(3) Supplying proper drainage. 
I.—Keeping Humus in the Soil. 


Much has been said of the effect 
of humus on the moisture-holding 
oower of the soil and many farmers 
have observed that a field which has 
,een well manured with stable ma- 
aure or with green manure will stand 
a longer period of dry weather with- 
yut injury to the crop grqwing on it 
chan a field that has not been so 
treated. And every farmer knows or 
should know that it is because the 
manure or other organic matter 
mixed with the soil forms humus, a 
iark colored material which holds 
water like a sponge. But perhaps 
very few know just how much humus 
is formed or how much extra water 
nay be held by it, and the following 
table given by Snyder in his book, 
‘Soils and Fertilizers,’’ may be of 
‘interest. 

FER CENT OF WATER IN THE SOIL. 
After 10 hrs 





In the drying ina 
field. tray set in 
the sun 
Soil rich in humus (3.75%) 16.48 6.12 
Adjoining soil poor in hu- 
ee. k,n 12.14 3.94 
Difference due to humus. 4.34 2.18 
Percent of increase due to 
larger amount of humus-_ 35.75 55.33 


This table shows that considerably 
more water is held by the soil with 
largest per cent of humus. But it is 
probably true that crops growing on 
a soil rich in humus will suffer for 
water with a higher per cent of wa- 
ter in the soil than will crops grow- 
ing on a soil poor in humus, and we 
must show that more water is given 
up from the soil rich. in humus. 
This we can do, for if we assume 
that the same relation holds between 
soils rich and poor in humus with re- 
spect to the amount of water crops 
may take out of the soil as to the 
amount that the sun can draw out by 
evaporation, it will be seen that the 
soil with the most humus gives up 
the most water to crops. By sub- 
tracting the per cent of water left 
after drying from the per cent pres- 
ent in the field before drying we 
will get the per cent given up, as 
follows: . 
Water Given Up. 


Soil rich in humus (3.75%) 


16.48% — 6.12%—= 10.36% 
Adjoining soil, poor in hu- 

mus (2.50%) 12.14%— 

D049 = Sscssvcsecsss $.80% 

Difference .....ces.ee- 2.16% 


So though there is more water left 
in the soil rich in humus there 
is also more water given up from it 
for the use of crops. This 2.16 per 
cent of water given up by the soil rich 
in humus in excess of that given up 
by the soil poor in humus is the sur- 
face foot of soil, or it is equal to one- 
third of an inch of rain. It is, how- 


ever, of more value to CTODS than 
that amount of rain becauge it i 
present in the soil just when it ig 
needed and is never in the way any 
other time. Also its presence jn the 
soil does not spoil the surface Mulch 
as would be done by a third of an 
inch of rain, hence it is not ag Tap. 
idly evaporated from the surface and 
lost. In other words, it is all dow 
in the ground, where it ig Needed 
and where the crops can get it jp. 
stead of being on the surface wher 
it is of little or no use to crops be 
cause it is so quickly evaporated 
from the soil. This amount of Wa- 
ter in the soil at a critical time ing 
period of dry weather may easily 
make the difference between succogg 
and failure in the growing of crops, 
and it can be depended upon ag, 
permanent insurance against log 
from periods of dry weather which 
so frequently cut the growth of Crops 
without causing entire loss. Is this 
not as good as rain when you want 
it? 

At one of the world’s famous e. 
periment stations two plots of sim 
lar soil have been growing wheat 
continuously for twenty-five years, 
These plots have had the same treat. 
ment except that one bras received no 
manure while the other has received 
fourteen tons of stable manure per 
acre each year. The moisture con- 
tent of these plots after a long rain 
which thoroughly wet them was 
found to be as follows: 


INO MANUPC 6 6.5 ssicccicisnccecs SO 
14 tons manure annually... 60.2% 


This shows very well the great dif- 
ference in water holding capacity 
brought about by humus. We may 
suppose that the soil with the larger 
amount of water in it was no more 
likely to be injured by plowing at 
that time than the other soil. In 
deed it is very likely that the ma 
nured land would be in condition to 
work earlier than the other because 
of the humus in it which prevents 
“puddling.” The manured land 
would give just about twice the 
available water for crops without any 
ill effects of an excess. 

Is this not equal to having rail 
when you want it? 


IIl.—Giving Good Cultivation. 


This means more than simply it 
tertillage of the cotton or corn ? 
other summer-cultivated crop. It 
includes all the operations of stirring 
the ground used in raising a crop; 
hence, it includes plowing the land. 
Water will soak into loose, plowed 
land much easier than into hard ul 
plowed land. But if the plowing is 
very shallow, evidently the rain will 
soak quickly only a short distance 
and will go in slowly after the fur 
row slice is completely wet; in other 
words, less rain will go into the shal- 
low plowed land while a great deal 
will run off over the surface. Butif 
the land is plowed deep, it will be 
loose to a greater depth and will ab 
low the rains to soak rapidly dow! 
the entire depth; hence much more 
water will enter the soil. The prob 
lem then becomes one of keeping tt 
there till used by the growing crop 
Nothing is gained if this water 
allowed to escape by evaporatiol 
through the surface of the soil. 

Roberts reports a saving of 1 
gallons of water per square foot of 
surface in a single week due to oné 
stirring of the ground. One of the 
Michigan bulletins reports less thal 
half the loss of water from land cul 
tivated a single time than from land 
not cultivated. King reports a 83% 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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nrday, November 11, 1911.) 
" qHE PARCELS POST AGAIN. 


what Some South Carolina and Vir- 
nia Congressmen Say — Others 
Are Notable for Their Silence— 
Write Them. 
The following are the replies re- 
ceived by The Progressive Farmer 


from Virginia and South Carolina 
Senators and Representatives in re- 
sponce to our request for their views 


on the parcels post: 
South Carolina. 
genator B. R. Tillman: 

I most emphaticallv do favor a 
general pa ost, and T see not 
gon why it 1 nf 1 to 
routes. If 1 he 
Europe can 
parcels post 
the way of « 
the influence 
panies over s. 
impression | 
ed parties | 
injure the 
cities and t 
not be true, 0 
founded on 
rights to all 
none’ and 1 be 2 
principle of the “greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 

Senator E. D. Smith: 

In reply to your quetsion as to 
the advisability of establishing an ex- 
perimental parcels | mn rural 
routes, permit 
cels at low rate < , 
the stations at which they originate, 
I beg to say that I heartily endorse 
this plan. I think th: , } 
this and the pr al results aeecru- 
ing therefrom letermine the ad- 
visabllity of second q sion 

If it be 1 tg the } t nter- 
est of 1 
operation 
cels post, t 
to try the larger ar more ge 
application of the principle at 










future time. 
Qongressman Jos. T. Johnson: 
I favor 2 Te | Ialivary na Ye D5!) 
post. I: 
parcels 
howe, € 
insta 
New \ 
same 
be req 
age fron 
would fa y 
three to ff red 1 : hi 
which 
this no: 
Postage 
increased, 


Oongressman A. F. Lever: 
Tam already 
on the floc: 
aparcels post 
My opinion is 
itean be m: 
Will be of iy 
Neultural c 
inhearty favor of making the experi- 
Ment. 
As to your second question 
the advisability of esta 
tral parcels post, such 
tountries of Fur: 
would Say that can se¢ 
lo the principle involved 
to this [ differ wit 
tates and yet I 
Periment with a lim: 
Dost for the time being 


leasibility,, and if it is pr 


Ss pr 





v aU 
. ven to be 
Macticable on rural delivery routes, 
ten I should be in favor of a gen- 
fal parcels post. 


Congressman Wyatt Aiken: 


ay am heartily in accord with the 

Ve suggestions. 

ngressmen J. E. Ellerbe: 

I Rha ate ok a 

eg heartily in favor of a parcels 

aad Service on free rural delivery 
®§ as an experiment; if that 


& 








proves successful we can then ex- 
tend it. 

Virginia. 
Congressman Jno. Lamb: 

I am in favor of testing the par- 
cels post through the rural deliver) 
routes, and if the experiment proy 
satisfactory, establish the general sys 
tem. 

Congressman C. B. Slemp: 

I favor the establishment of par- 
cels post, but to apply only to rura 
routes. I do not favor the es 
ment of general parcel post, whic! 
in my judgment, would simply bene 
the large mail-order houses at 
would be very detrimental to the 
terest of the local merchants, there 
sending money out of the commun 
which should remain in each locali 
and be kept in the proper business 

hannels, 


Congressman R. Turnbull: 

In reference to the establishn 
of a parcels post, I desire to say 
{ am heartily in favor of such a 
provided it can be so arranged as 
to do injustice to the country 
chants and those in the small ic 





A COMPANY WITH 200 PHONES 


Cost About $37.50 to Each Person 
and $1 to $2 Assessment a Year. 


I will tell the system and plans un 
der which our—a very successful co- 
operative telephone system—was or- 
ganized. 

A stock company was organize 
just the same as cotton mills 
other business organizations are 
ganized. A president, secreta 
and board of directors were electec 

Of course, there were at first o7 
a few stockholders and conseag 
the cost was comparatively smail 
furnish an exchange A small s 
board was purchased’ and ins 
each stockholder paying his pro; 
tionate part. After this was do 
each stockholder paid the expense 
of putting the line to his home : 
paid for his phone. In neariy eve 
instance more than one phone is coi 
nected on a line. Usually four 
five phones on a line gives the m 
eatisfaction for the money ¥- 
expense of building a line and 
ing it in repair is borne by the 
holders on the line, it is much 
to divide it among four or fi 
then the trouble is practically no 
ing to keep in repair and very 1i 
expense to build. 

I am on a line where there 
four phones and will give the cos 
each person for installing our 
Farthest phone 7 miles from 
change. 

Exchange (paid in to com- 

Paty) GUEN <6cd6c wie os suse $7.5 
% wire insulators, etc., and 

labor necessary for putting 





HN@ UWp;. CACHE. «4:46:60 bacco s 15.0! 
POBSIiS; @BCR: 606 ose e's See was 2k 
PRODGS, GROCER: \ i oi0.s'6'a0 OS eracs 12 
Total cost to each person Solu 


Our expense for posts was sim 
on account of putting the line o 
the posts of another line that wa 
already up. Otherw@se our post e> 
pense would have been nearly $1( 
each. 

The service we get depends almos 
entirely on the condition we ke: 
our lines in. If our lines need re 
pair we get poor service, and if 
keep it in good repair we get good 
service. Outside of about a dollar's 
worth of labor each year in keeping 
up the line, our expenses are notb- 
ing except an assessment which has 
never run over $2 per year; more 
often $1 than more. The assessmen’ 
is to pay for running lines througt 
to new connections with other ex- 
changes and for hiring a centra 
operator and for buying a new 
switchboard as we outgrow the old 


(Continued on page 20.) 
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“ELECTROID” ROOFING 


lply - $1.35 per square 
2ply - $1.65 per square 
3 ply - $2.00 per square 
Freight paid to your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement 
and directions for applying. 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, and 
is recognized as the standard and best roofing of the kind. 
Write for samples, or, better still, send check, express or 
post-office order for your requirements. 4 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. i 


Charleston, S. C. 
































Strongest f (Seca 
FENGE sires carci — 


Spring Wire. Re- 

quires tewer posts. Al- 

Made ways tight. Is heavily 

Galvanized with PURE ZINC. 

Will outlast all 

others. Sixty dif- 

ferent styles and 

heights to choose 

from. A FENCE 
for every p 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 


where it belongs. Prices the lowest It is aserious matter. The roof- 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 


26-inch Hog Fence, - - 15c. per rod. ing you select either protects your 


47-inch Parm Fence, - - 23-5/10c. per rod. roperty from damage, or causes 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 26-9/10c. per rod. tig oh 


Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. eles se ome loss. You ought 
Biggest values ever offered and sold to be sure before you order. 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought:to " F X f L| NT K OTE 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
ox 712 Winchester, Indiana. sae 
Secrest i ST Taare 
q vom) ROOFING 
.Get It From; 
‘ge the Factory § 
= 




















know. Writeforittoday. It’s FREE. 
B 








courts your most critical inspec. 
tion; the more you lookinto it the 
firmer will be your coxviction 
that it ought to cover your build- 
ings. WE shan’t urge you to 
buy—but we do ask that you let 
us put the facts beiore you. Write 
us today for full particulars and 
estimates. 





Made from thorough- 
Vv Galvanized Open 
earth steel wire. Our 


e 
free Catalog shows100 
styles and heights of ] our ney 0 
hog,farmand poultry *9 


5 ae fence at from RICHMON ’ oe 
1 1: Cents aRod Up , og ae 


Sold on 30daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund i 
{4 yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized ff _ Everything in Supplies 
BARBED WIRE $1.40 8 for Factory and Mill. 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 




















Z2Ac A ROD 48 in. PLUVINOX 65e 


—— WATER PROOF — per 
Best high carbon, rust-resist- R Uv |] F i N G 100 
ing, coiled steel wire. Easy to : 
stretch over hills and hollows. For Roottag,, Siding, | Sauare 
an nin it 
Steel Farm Gate Houses ana all out. | Feet 
axl0 Ft. eagh $2.99 |] Palldings’s PoP 
Complete with latch & hinges Clean-Durable-Odorless 


THIS is a Water and Air-Proofing of 

















arbed Wire 





which you are always sure—which you 

Henle can absolutely depend upon t» thoroughly 

80 Rod Spoo! $1.50 protect your chickens and stock from damp- 
Buy direct from factory at wholesale prices. — sae — Pluvi i a 

Catal f fences, gates, tools, etc. Write ‘ see how we uvinox is made. First 

bk a bor o1) Masee Fence Co., Leesburg, O. it is thoroughly soaked through and through 





with the heaviest kind of water-proofing 
; compound, then it is heavily coated on both 
palegatag a age ue a a a ge sides so that air or water cannot even get 
N EE a through the surface, let alone through the 
Fae ip © ~ —— Rag S lever of soupetone is 
FA Doce: “4 oth surfaces to she 

: 13 CENTS Stay further protect the roofing. acter 

PER ROD UP — We will send o t 1 h 
S n request samples so that 
RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT you may see bow sturdy and well-made it 








Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. is; compare it with others and fi 
Special low bargat Be We pay the freight. very low is the price we ask for it. ee 
Or tal La: ay A Gates Ba 
talog rowm Bence & Wire le 8 
Send for ew te Ry BA end a postal now to Dept. 38. 





t THE BYDREX FELT & ENGINEERING CO. 
£20 Liberty Street New York 





Works: Rahway, N. J. 














| If you have improved seed, or an 
LOW Pesce ion, Pevee: | Proved breed of hogs, cattle, or 
andsome 


100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, poultry, advertise in The P rogressive 
Oburches, Parks, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. Far ms 
THE WARD FENCE CO., 80x 947 ‘ Decatur, nd. armer, 
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The New Generation 


of Farmers 


Are intensive farmers. 


a science with you. 


household management. 


Fill out the attached coupon 
and send to The Progressive 
Farmer. Itis a step toward 


economy. 


























If you are pulling full-ear crops from the 
soil by the use of modern methods of cultivation, each acre is in- 
creasing its productiveness until it pays you dividends. 


How about your home? 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


Will show your wife how to put her home on a scientific basis, too. 
Her drudgery should now be thrown off like a garment. 

There are many nice points in housekeeping which get by the 
individual housekeeper—even the best. 
Magazine’s reason for living. It brings the experience of many 
domestic science experts to you for adoption 
It shows you many new methods of economizing energy and money in 
It tells you how to care for the little things 
which tend to beautify and decorate the things which lend that de- 


licate air of refinement to any home. 


A Year’s Subscription to Good 
Housekeeping Costs $1.50 














Farming is 


That is Good Housekeezing 


in your home. 














ECONOMY COUPON 








Agency Dept., Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Please send your special combination sub- 
scription rate for Good Housekeeping Magazine 
and The Progressive Farmer. 











HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
“MINTS €-VARNISHES 





FOR THE FARM 


Use Sherwin-Williams Roof and Bridge 
Paint for painting bridges, structural iron 
work, metal and tin roofs, barns, rough 
lumber, etc. Itis durable, covers well and 
works freely under the brush. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards. 





Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 732 Canal Road, N. W., C.eveland, Ohio 
REARS RE RL IE RED Bt ER LTRS ATA SS BERS LE SOREL TGS ES NT 
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Gta MAD 


Made from the finest hides tanned by the 
old-fashioned slow process. King Custom 
Made Harness outlives the horse—been 
known to last as long as 3@ years in good 
condition. Sold direct from factory—no 
middleman’s profits—saves you 54c. on 
the dollar. Guaranteed to satisfy or your 
money refunded. Sent on approval—low 
rices wili surprise you. Write to-da: 
or terms and big free illustrated coe 
alogue Y. KING HARNESS OW@., 
14 Lake St, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 








For Sewing 
Leather 


Harness, shoes, canvas, awn- Tension. 

ings, Straps, anything heavy or light. Makes 
lockstitch, Makes repairs neat aud quick. Sells 
onsicght. ®1 prepaid. Agens getting rich. 
C.A.Myers Co., 6329 Lexington Ave.,Chicago, Tl. 











ONE DOZEN 
FINE YARN 


Ladies’ 
Hand- 


kerchiefs 
For 40 Cents 


Direct from the Manufacturers 














For 40 cents in stamps or Post Office Order 
we will forward, prepaid to any address in 
the U. S., one dozen fine Handkerchiefs, maie 
from selected yarns. Size 12x12, hemstitched, 
Mexican lace work; retails everywhere for 60 
cents. If not satisfactory, can be returned and 
money refunded. 


THE CREST MANUFACTURING CO. 
370 Broadway, New York. 
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SWEETHEARTS THREE. 


£0, 
According to the weather, 

But three there be as true as steel 

And loyal altogether. 
I fell in love, the first I loved— 

In fact, we loved each other, 
In holiest of sacred ties— 

“My own dear gentle Mother. 


Ge come and sweet- 


Sweethearts come and sweethearts 
go, 

According to the season, 

But I know one who changes not, 
Who loves beyond all reason. 

When first I saw her face, I found 
(And only love discovers), 

The sweetest wife that ever lived, 
And she and I are lovers. 


Sweethearts come and sweethearts 
go, 


According to the notion, 

But one there is whose little heart 
Is deeper than the ocean. 

And o’er her little golden heag 
God’s angels surely hover, 

The truest sweetheart in the worg 
My own wee baby-lover. ‘ 


There’s a place in my heart for my 
old true love, 
For the Mother who first loved me, 
And a throne of pure white for my 
heart’s delight, 
For the Queen of my life is she, 
And a wee little niche for the Tosy- 
cheeked witch 
Who is dearer than life can be; 
I’m in love, I’m in love, and I ever 
shall be, : 
And I’m _ happy, so happy, with 
sweethearts three! 
—Charles Irvin Junkin, 








THE BATH AS AN AID TO HEALTH. 


Necessity of Keeping the Skin 


Pores Open—Hot Baths and 


Cold—Getting Right Temperature for Babies and Sick Folk— 
You Can Have a Water Supply if You Firmly Resolve on It. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


N IMPORTANT factor in a 
A of health conditions as 

the home-maker pursues this 
subject for her own sake and that of 
her family is an appreciation of the 
value of health. This means more 
than merely wishing ones’ self and 
one’s family well. It involves a real- 
ization that the first and most im- 
portant duty is to be well. 

Some one has written recently up- 
on the moral value of a bath, say- 
ing that ‘‘a daily bath should be in- 
cluded in the moral code of every 
class of society.’’ There is something 
to be said upon this phase of the sub- 
ject, for we all agree that there is 
definite spiritual uplift in the sensa- 
tion that comes from a freshly 
bathed body clothed with clean linen 
from top to toe. 

But aside from the spiritual, moral 
and aesthetic phase, the daily cleans- 
ing of the skin is important from the 
standpoint of health. 


The Skin Pores Must be Kept Open. 


Many of us will recall the old tale 
of a great Roman carnival in which 
a little child represented a golden 
Cupid. The effect was secured by cov- 
ering the little body completely with 
gold leaf. We are told that the child 
died of suffocation in an amazingly 
short time. The story emphasizes the 
fact that the skin plays an important 
part in the body functions. 

The skin, as we know, is made up 
of two layers. In the outer layer 
are the sweat glands which have their 
openings through the pores. When 
we are warm the sweat or perspira- 
tion flows out upon the skin, produc- 
ing a cooling effect. In the perspira- 
tion there is waste matter also from 
the body, which remains on the sur- 
face after the moisture has evaporat- 
ed. This waste mixes with oil from 
the oil glands, with particles of dead 
skin which are constantly being rub- 
bed from the body, with dust from 
our clothing, forming a snug, thin 
coat of waste matter on the outside 
of the body. 


If by chance this layer is permitted 
to remain for a length of time, clos- 
ing up the pores and sweat glands, 
the body promptly suffers. The waste 
which should pass off through the 
skin has to be taken care of in some 
other way, which points very clearly 
to the fact that unless the skin is 





cared for the body is likely to get 


into a bad state. The daily bath not 
only serves the purpose of cleansing 
the skin and keeping it in working 
order, but for skin gymnastics as 
well. 

Hot Baths and Cold. 


For cleansing purposes nothing 
takes the place of warm water and 
soap, but this practice may be car- 
ried to excess and may have unfavor- 
able effects, since- too much soap Car- 
ries away the oil of the skin which is 
needed to keep the skin soft and pli- 
able. 

The frequency of bathing from the 
standpoint of cleanliness depends up- 
on occupation and environment. As 
a spiritual and hygienic measure the 
daily cold bath is better than a hot 
bath. A short hot followed by 4 
cold bath is still better. In extreme 
fatigue a very hot bath lasting only a 
half minute is wonderful in its Te 
storing qualities. As to the kind and 
quality of the water for the daily 
bath, it must be left for the individ- 
ual to determine. For some the hot 
bath has a depressing effect; upol 
others the cold bath produces a like 
result. Each person should under 
stand his own physical preferences 
and plan his daily program to med 
these needs. 


Bathing Infants. 


It may occur to some of my read- 
ers that this is neither the time 10? 
place for the discussion of a subject 
so generally understood and univer- 
sally practiced as bathing. To just 
fy myself, I wish to quote from 4 
letter received a few weeks ago writ 
ten by one of our readers, with the 
kind intention of offering helpful ad- 
vice to readers of this page. Among 
other household notes she says 
“Bathe and powder babyevery day till 
two weeks old, after which give him aa 
all-over bath only once a week.” Shé 
goes on with the assurance that bY 
following this practice the “‘baby will 
not be puny.” While my first sens 
tion was that of amazement at 
apparent neglect of the baby’s health 
and comfort, yet upon second thought 
I fancied I saw the reason for ad- 
vice so startling. Undoubtedly ou 
correspondent has seen the ill effect 
upon more than one baby of careless 
bathing methods. To have the water 
at an indifferent temperature, too 
hot or too cold; to keep the paby is 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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| gow My COWS HAVE HELPED ME 











turday, November 11, 1911.] 


Here’s our experience. Our house 
(you see I say house, old bachelors 
have no home) is three measured 
miles from our home town, Asheville, 
N. C. Our neighbors went into the 
kind of an agreement outlined and 
the line was extended a few hun- 
dred yards beyond our place. Al- 
though we were not in the original 
agreement, we decided to use the 
wires. Wiring the house was the first 
expense. Had ten lights put in and 
the bid of the contractor was $27. 
Had the wires concealed, and this 
necessitated tearing up the floor to 
place four of them. This increased 
the bid $4. In the main rooms I 
used Tungsten lights. This called 
for six drop switches at $1.00 each 
Thus you see by pursuing a cheaper 
plan, having the wires run on the 
ceiling and using the ordinary light, 
$10 could have been saved from the 
first bid. Tungsten lights require 
special bulbs and these were not in- 
cluded in the bid of the contractor. 
They are furnished by the electric 
company at cost which is 60 cents,. 
$3.60 in all. 
$5.00 was required whichghoweve-, 
is to be returned when tne ee ~ts 
surrendered. These sums addéd “ap, 


MAKE MONEY. 





(Two-Dollar Price Letter.) 


I would like to tell your readers of 
my experience with cows as a help in 
the financial part of buying a home. 
When we married nearly fifteen years 
ago We didn’t have $25 and ‘“‘times’ 
were a great deal harder then than 
now. The first $35 we made we 
pought a fine cow and heifer calf. 
The calf was nearly a year old, and 
the cow refused to give us any milk 
after getting her home until the sec- 
ond calf was born—also a heifer—a 
couple of months aferwards. The 
cow gave us more milk and butter 
than we needed, so I began to look 
for a place to sell it. I found that I 
could find sale for my butter to the 
telegraph operators at 25 cents a 
pound. With this calf I cleared $20. 
The calf she had when we bought 
her we traded for a mule. Made a 
crop with him on rented land and 
then sold him for $40. The cow con- 
tinued to bring a calf yearly for eight 
years—six of them heifers. I in- 
creased my butter trade year by year, 
put could do nothing with the milk, 
except two years we lived by a saw 
mill, when I sold all my buttermilk 
at 10 cents per gallon. I made 
enough on my cows to support the 
family, and that increased frequently 
and “hubby” saved enough to buy us 
a home. We had a few old ‘“‘razor- 
backs” that ran on the outside; 
sometimes we saw them once a 
month, sometimes not at all. We 
knew we had surplus milk enough to 
keep up a little bunch of hogs. We 
selected as the breed we wanted the 
Guinea-Essex—a small, fat, healthy 
hog. We gave $50 for our first pair. 
Put them in a small Bermuda sodded 
lot and fed them the milk and table 
scraps and they grew and thrived on 
this. The first year we had them we 
sold $80 worth and had a nice start 
of hogs. We nuw have fifteen acres 
in Bermuda for our hogs to run in, 
but we give them the surplus milk 
and raise some fine ones. We own 
two good farms, half interest in a 
gin, and grist mill, plenty of stock, 
vehicles and some comforts. 

All of this, the c ws have helped 
pay for. We now have some very 
fne Jersey cows and a beautiful bull. 
We will gradually sell off all but full- 
blood cows. There are two things 
that I am anxious to buy—a cream 
Separator and a manure spreader. We 
save and haul out all the manure. 
but I think we would get better re- 
sults with a spreader. 

I do not like to raise cotton and 
long for the time when I can own a 
Modern dairy farm. F 

MRS. C. E, ROBINSON. 

Pelican, La. 


total cost of equipment. 


Now for cost of operation. The 
minimum charge is $1.20 a month. 
The goal to be sought is to keep it 
within those limits. When the com- 
pany’s representative came to put in 
my meter, he brought along an elec- 
tric iron and left it with my sister- 
in-law thirty days on trial. At tke 
first trial she said she did an ironing 
for the family in three hours that 
had always required in the old way 
a whole day. Isn’t that some saving 
of time? Is time worth anything? 
Yet the bill for the first month was 
only $2.10. For the second month 
the nights had lengthened and three 
young lady school teachers had come 
into the family to board, both mean- 
ing longer hours for lights to burn. 
Remember the electric iron is in use 
practically four days in a month. Yet 
the bill for the second month was 
only $2.63. 
ended yet. 


Now these figures may seem rath- 
er large to most farmers, but if they 
will just consider the time saved and 
the worry avoided in caring for old 
kerosene lamps and in heating old- 
fashioned flat-irons on an ordinary 
stove, and especially the great, 
great convenience and the far, far 
superior lights they would have, 
these figures, I am sure, would ap- 
pear small indeed. 


Where this plan can be worked, I 
feel sure, it will prove less expen- 
sive in the long run and far more 
satisfactory than an individual light- 
ing plant installed on each separate 
farm. G. M. GARREN, 
Assistant Agronomist, North Caro- 

lina Department of Agriculture, 





ELECTRIC LIGHTS FOR COUNTRY 
HOMES. 


It You Live Near a City, Get Your 
Neighbors to Combine With You 
for Extension of Line. 


In considering the subject of light- 
Ing their homes, all farmers, living 
lear our larger towns and cities, or 
even in our thickly settled rural com- 
Munities, remote from the larger 
towns, should first consult the com- 
Panies furnishing electric current to 
their nearest town. These companies 
tan be easily induced to extend their 
lines far out into the country for bus- 

They go after the business. 
let a neighborhood get together and 
decide they want lights, and how 
Many, and in most instances it will 

Necessary for all to take lights, 
and then consult the company’s man- 
ger. Nine times out of ten it will be 
fasy to make a deal. The time is 
‘ming when electric companies will 

extending their lines all through 
the Country for the purpose of fur- 
hing current to farmers for light- 

& and power. 





LITTLE LAUNDRY NOTES. 


Clothes should always be blued 
and starched before hanging on the 
line after they are rinsed. If they 
are let hang out in the dew at night, 
then rolled tightly in the morning, 
they will iron much better than if 
sprinkled. 

Salt added to the starch in which 
colored clothes are starched will 
give them a brighter color. They will 
also hold stiffness better. 

To laundry ribbons, put into a 
quart fruit jar two-thirds full of 
warm soapy water; screw the lid 
tightly and shake well; rinse in cold 
water and iron while damp. A bit 
of borax added to the rinsing water 
will whiten clothes wonderfully. 

If you will put bluing in bottle of 
water and shake well before putting 
into your rinsing water, it will not 
circle and be in spots. 


A meter deposit gf] 


the bid of contractor gives $35.60 as™p 


(11) 961 


Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy packages of 


needa Biscuit 


won't get broken, musty, 
Soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 
crisp, clean freshness is 


protected by the 
moisture - proof 
and dust- tight 
package. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 





The third month hasn’t. 


rrr: NEW HOMERS 


THE SEWING MACHIN 





E OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which fs a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
KEW HOME and you will act have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
aicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for al] time, 


Wrote THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. for booklet F 





















PVANTED 100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


to prepare for Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Civil Service, Saiesman- 
ship, and Telegraphy positions now awaiting them. Positions secured 

or money refunded. Worthy young people may learn and pay tuitionafter position is se- 
cured. Lessens by mailifdesired. Write at once for Special Offer and save $15 on your course. 


y Winston-Salem, Salisbury, Wilmington, Durham, N. O. 
Southern Commercial Schools Ohatteston and Groenweed, b. O- 
THE HIGHEST ENDORSED BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 




















THIS 33° SHEFFIELD 
STEEL RAZOR $; 
: FOR 


Ni Y R ROZOR Fins; N74) 
THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US 
ONLY $1.45, and you will own one of the best 
Razors made, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop 
Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, simply re- 
turn the Razor. Could we make a fairer offer? 
OUR DIXIE RAZOR Is extra hollow ground, 
hand forged from Genuine Sheffield Steel. We 
use it and know it is the best Razor made and 
want you to find it ont by giving it a fair trial. 
WRITE US A POSTAL ar say, “Send me 








your Razor on 10 days’ trial. I will send you 
$1.45 or return razor.’’ We will send Razor and 
full particulars about our other offers, 
DIXIE MFG. CO., BOX 54 UNION CITY, GA. 
Formerly B. W. Middlebrooks & Co. 

















DOLLID D. 


10,000 MEN WANTED 


for government jobs. 
Franklin 


Write for list of positions open. 
Institute, Dept. P. 182, Rochester, N. Y. 





Save $1.00 


On Your Progressive 
Farmer Subscription 


Special 3 year rate only $2.00. 
You cannot afford to do without The 
Progressive Farmer. You intend to 
continue your subscription every 
year. Save the trouble of remittin 
every year and $1.00 in cash by send- 
ing $2.00 now to pay up three years 
in advance. : 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

















i, WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Rubber Tirea, 
$18.45, Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 
Wy wheels & to 41n.tread, Bugey Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10. 
Learn how to buy direct. Catalogfree. Repair wheeis, 

we 


$5.95. Wagon UmbrellaFazs,. L.. BOOB, Cin’ti, 
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GUTHERN FARM CAZETTSH 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads It or not,” 


Published Weekly by the Agricaltural Publishing (o., al 
RALEIGH, N. C., —AND— STARKVILLE, MISS. 
aeagh NO. 





Entered as second-ciass watter al the pusioiiics « 


CLARENCE POE, - - President and Editor-in Chief. 
TAIT BUTLER, - ~- Vice-President and Associate Editor. 
E. E. MILLER, = -+- = = - + «= Managing Editor. 
W. F. MASSEY, - - + + = = Associate Editor. 
JOHN S. PEARSON. : - Secretary-Treasurer. 


Each Advertiser's Reliability Guaranteed. 


We will positively awake gv0d any loss sustained by avy enb- 
scriber as a result of ‘fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our co}umns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler is does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business bouses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we bave just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
rted to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
n our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which 
guarantees the reliahilitw of «1! advertising it carrles 
Average Weekly Circulation 


Guaranteed, ., . . « 135,000 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00, siz wuutns 6d cents, cusee sonthe, 6 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 

bscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
oman wae on trial for ten cents Sample copy free Tell 
your friends who need it brt do not read it 




















A great many of our Corn Club boys have not 
yet sent in their reports. We announced that these 
reports must be sent in by November 1, but to 
give all a chance, after fair warning, we are will- 
ing to make it November 15. If you wish to enter 
for a prize, you must send your report by that 
time. Don’t put it off another day. We wish to 
hear from every boy who entered the contest. 





No farmer should have an exactly easy consci- 
ence with regard to his stock unless he has put 
up plenty of ensilage for them this winter. You 
know the difference between eating hard dried 
fruit and luscious, properly canned fruit with 
nearly all the natural sweetness and juiciness re- 
tained. From the standpoint of your stock there 
is just the same difference between ordinary dry 
fodder and the juicier and more appetizing en- 
silage. 





Good cows are likely to be under-fed, while 
poor dairy cows usually get more feed than they 
are entitled to. The dairyman must feed—cows— 
not a herd of cows. He must feed each cow ac- 
cording to her likes and dislikes and in propor- 
tion to the pay she gives for the feed she con- 
sumes. The dairyman who feeds his cows as 
individuals is certain to find the business more 
profitable than the man who feeds his cows as a 
herd—all alike. 





The Progressive Farmer has recently warned 
its readers against mining stock advertisements, 
but we can not refrain from passing on the fol- 
lowing reply of the Rural New Yorker in response 
to a subscriber’s inquiry about the Montezuma 
mines: 

“We certainly would not advise anyone 
to take stock in mining ventures. If you 
take our advice, you will invest your savings 
in property that you know something about. 
If you want to give it away, select some 
worthy object at home. Don’t send it away 
for paper certificates, under the impression 
that you are making an investment.” 





As cool weather begins, the patent medicine 
advertisers redouble their activities. Many South- 
ern papers that circulate in the rural districts are 
now overflowing with the disgusting announce- 
ments of these fakirs. How long will it be be- 
fore subscribers will recognize that every patent 
medicine advertisement in a newspaper is a re- 
flection upon the intelligence of its readers? Pat- 
ent medicine ads are not found in the best class 


of papers for two reasons: first, because such 
papers will not carry the business; and, in the 
second place, because the intelligent, well-inform- 
ed people who patronize the best papers no longer 
believe in patent medicines. It is only papers 
reaching ignorant people that pay the fakirs. 





“T hope you will take no offense at my making 
this suggestion,’”’ writes a reader who mentions a 
way in which he thinks The Progressive Farmer 
might be improved. So far from taking offense 
at any suggestions from our readers, we are al- 
ways delighted to have any one tell us of any way 
in which the paper can be made more useful. We 
are not making a paper to please ourselves, but 
a paper whose only purpose is to be of the great- 
est possible helpfulness to the men, women and 
children on our Southern farms. It is their pa- 
per, and we are always glad when one of them 
writes us about anything that we might do that 
might make the paper more useful to them. 
Whenever such an idea occurs to you, get a postal 
if you haven’t time to write a letter, and send it 
on to us. 










: e South was giv- 
en us by Mr. Charle ss, of Harnett County, 
North Carolina, a few days ago. ‘“Fqur or five 
years ago,” said Mr. Ross, ‘“‘I bought the first two- 
horse plow ever brought to Lillington. The mer- 
chant ordered two. I bought one and the other 
one was Carried over to the second season when 
[ bought it also. My neighbors said that I was 
ruining my land. They soon saw the advantages 
of deep plowing, however, and already half the 
farmers within five miles of Lillington are using 
two-horse plows. More than this, one young farm- 
er showed me the other day a four-horse plow 
which he had ordered and put into use.” We do 
not hesitate to put in this item about our Harnett 
friends because, although it may indicate rather 
backward agricultural conditions four or five 
years ago, it also indicates a readiness to adopt 
new plans when their value is shown, and a gen- 
erally progressive and enterprising spirit that 
cannot be too highly praised. 





The New Attitude Toward Farming. 


¢ N a RECENT issue of the Saturday Evening 

Post, Judge Harris Dickson, of Mississippi, 

points out what is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant and hopeful fact in the whole agricultural 
revolution in the South—the changed attitude to- 
ward farm work, the recognition of it as a scien- 
tific industry and no longer as mere manual labor. 
Judge Dickson starts out by telling how another 
State, preparing to develop an agricultural col- 
lege, recently sent a delegation to the Georgia Ag- 
ricultural College at Athens to study its work and 
get some trained men as teachers: 


“President Soule called in six of his best 
students and informed them that they could 
get excellent positions in the new college. 
Four of them promptly declined; they want- 
ed to go back to their farms. 

“They look upon their lands with different 
eyes. Their interest is not measured by the 
money that their fields produce. It lies 
deeper: they love the land and love the toil 
of tending it. 

“This comes pretty near touching them 
with the wand of artistic instinct. When a 
man performs his task with-an eye single to 
his profit, then he is a hireling laborer, even 
though that task be the painting of a master- 
piece or the composing of a Marseillaise. 

“But if a man labors for love, for the joy 
of creating something; if it be the work and 
not the wage that satisfies his soul—tthen he 
may rightly be called an artist, even though 
his achievement be nothing more than to lift 
a lily from the soil. 

“Tt will not require many young men with 
this spirit and this training to work a perma- 
nent revolution in the South.” 





He who fears the opinion of the world more 
than his own conscience has but little self-respect. 
—The Talmud. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARME 


Under-Drainage Necessary to T qualize Moi, 
tu:e. 





HE question of controlling moisture is al way, 
of the utmost importance to the Souther 
farmer. There is scarcely a year in whieh 
at some part of the season the crops do not Suffer 
because of insufficient water. On the other hand, 
few seasons pass in which at some time dur'ng 
the growing period the crops. or some of them, 
do not suffer from too much rain. 
These conditions are not exceptional: 


they are 
the rule. 


This year many parts have suffered for 
lack of moisture, but even during this senerally 
dry season, the cotton crop of a considerable area, 
in the Gulf States, suffered more from too mich 
rain than from any other unfavorable condition, 
In this territory the army worm is thought to have 
done much damage, but excessive rains during 
July and August did much more damage to the 
crop. 

We know of no section more generally blessed 
with an equitable rainfall than the Cotton Belt, 
Tt is true that the amount of rain during the year 
is large compared with the Northern States: but 
it is equitably distributed on the whole and is Not 
usually excessive on land properly drained and 
cultivated. It is also true that the quantity of 
rain best suited for corn growing is just a little 
more than cotton requires for best results: but 
while we suffer almost every year from both too 
much and too little rain at different times, proper 
management will very largely offset these unfay- 
orable conditions, and this question is of the 
greatest importance to Southern farmers. 

Land which becomes too wet for any consider- 
able length of time also suffers most from lack 
of moisture when periods of dry weather are pro- 
longed sufficiently. This being the case, drainage 
becomes the point of first consideration. Where 
the rainfall is as heavy as ours, under-drainage 
becomes a necessity. When several inches fall 
in a few hours, and over fifty inches in the year, 
it is impossible that this water be carried off over 
the surface quickly enough without carrying with 
it too much soil fertility. On the other hand, 
lands in the present condition of ours can not ab 
sorb and handle these large quantities of water 
without the aid of under-drainage. 

If these be facts,—and they are,—then under- 
drainage is a necessity on all the stiff lands, and 
most other lands in the South. This is the first 
and essential step in controlling our soil moisture 
problems. Of course, this is expensive, and better 


surface drainage must be largely employed for | 


the immediate improvement of present conditions. 
In fact, better drainage by ditches (usually large 
ones) is the first step to successful tile drainage 
and the complete solution of the problem. When 
the excess of water is taken care of as best it can, 
then the next essential steps in guarding against 
failure of the crop from lack of moisture are 
deeper plowing, better cultivation and a larger 
supply of humus. 





The Campaign Against Hookworm. 

R. JNO. A. FERRELL, who has charge of the 

campaign against hookworm in North Care 

lina, told the writer the other day that over 
$4,500 had been given to the work by various 
counties in which the work has been conducted. 
Thousands of patients have come to the dispel 
ries to be treated, and in some cases the county 
physicians have made arrangements to continue 
the work and keep up the fight when the funds 
of the Hookworm Commission are no longer avail 
able. Similar action has been taken by a large 
number of counties or communities in Mississippl 
Alabama, and Louisiana. 

This is a gratifying report, indeed, and goes to 
prove what Dr. Ferrell says—that the people of 
the South even without money from outside sources 
would control this disease. The money given 
Mr. Rockefeller and others has done much good i 
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showing the Southern people how serious the dis- 
ease is and how eacily it can be treated; but once 
the Southern people realize the facts, they can be 
trusted to keep the disease in check without out- 
side help. 

This growing interest in this great fight for 
better sanitary conditions is doubly gratifying to 
The Progressive Farmer which was about the first 
paper in the South to point out the real serious- 
ness of the situation. We met then with the ridi- 
cule of the uninformed and the criticism of the 
over-sensitive; but to-day no one of intelligence 
laughs at hookworm disease or brands as ‘“‘ene- 
mies of the South” those who are trying to stamp 
it out. 





One Man’s Experience or Many Men’s? 


CORRESPONDENT says we should ‘write 


nothing but what we know.” ‘This is an 
easy command to give, but a difficult one to 
obey. We write nothing but what we think we 
know, unless it is stated as 2 augstionable propo 
sition. But agriculture is not an exact science and 
some of the things we think we know to-day we 
shall know to-morrow are not true. Many things 
which the best thinkers have taught in their day 
and time have been found by others in other 
times to be incorrect. Many seem to. think 
that when they have done a thing and obtained a 
certain result, they know it. Experience is a good 
teacher, but it may mislead as well as teach. If 
because of lack of experience—that is, from not 
having done the thing often enough, we interpret 
our experience wrong, it leads into errors. The 
so-called practical farmer bases his conclusions on 
what he calis experience, and yet this so-called 
practical farmer is not a safe guide when he at 
tempts to give the reasons for his practice or to 
interpret his experience. 
We have freauentiy noticed that the man who 


{is most certain he knows a thing is the one that 
is most frequentiv in error We do not advise 
things that hundreds of men have not done and 
found practical and profitable, and yet we do not 


expect all to get similar results In all work, the 
man is the chief factor in determining results 
We are too apt to tay our failures to Provideice, 
bad luck or bad advice. As a rule, when a man 
makes a failure of a thing that olhers have Made 


successful, he should take the blame hiutself in 
stead of faving it on to others, or assuming tha 
this particuirar thing is n daptred.to his condi 
tions. The nian can indke the coniiitirons rigat 1D 
most cases. “Not sulted to My cuuditions,’’ may 


very frequently mean “not suited to me or my de- 
sires.” 

Again, we are. sometimes exhorted to give only 
the actual experience of the man who has done 
the thing written about. This is thought to be 
more likely to be correct, but no greater mistake 
was ever made. No mun who teaches from his 
Own experience alone can be a safe teacher. No 
Man’s experience can be broad enough to make 
him a safe teacher. He must give the best opin- 
ion of all working in the particular line about 
which he seeks to teach. For instance, the cost 
of making a bushel of corn may be 2UV cents with 
one man and 60 cents with another. If the man 
who makes corn at 60 cents a bushel gives his 
actual experience and it is accepted as true, then 
error is taught, although it was the actual experl- 
ience of the man who did the work. The experi- 
ence of the man who made corn for 20 cents a 
bushel might be misleading also. In such a case 
the average cost of a bushel of corn, made by ons 
hundred men, would be worth about one hundred 
times as much as the experience of any one of the 
number. That illustrates the way we wish and 
seek to teach in our columns. We aim to give the 
concensus of opinion—that which is accepted as 
probably nearest correct by all the best workers 
and thinkers. This is why the best informed agri- 
cultural workers and authorities in the South re- 
gard The Progressive Farmer as the most accurate 
agricultural paper published for the Southern 
farmer. 

That which is thought true to-day may be 
Proved false to-morrow, but we must give our 
Teaders what is thought true by those best compe- 
tent to judge of such matters, and when new facts 
are established make our teaching conform there- 
to. Man can never be quite certain that he knows 
anything; but what best informed men believe to 
be the truth is much more likely to be true than 
the experience or belief of any one man, no mat- 
ter how extensive his experience may have been 
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“What’s The News?” : 








This Week's Elections. 


*@ HE elections last Tuesday resulted in gainsand 
losses to both parties and, it seems to us, in- 
dicated the increase of independent voters 


and independent voting more than anything else. 
In Massachusetts Governor Foss was re-elected 
by a ad 1S m while the Republicans 


elected é ernor and a majority in 
the Legis! Rhode Island went Republican 
by a normal majority. The Republicans also cap- 
tured the Legislatures in both New York and New 
Jersey, 7 ny | holding New York City by 
majority. Arthur 
Pue Gorman, son of the late Senator Gorman, was 
defeated for Governor of Maryland by P. I. Golds- 
bo oh, R ) The Legislature remains 
Den rhi 1 vnother revolt against 
bos 1 n is. Perhaps the big- 
hetter. government 
h Blakenburg, the re- 

of Philadelphia over 

G | I t lican candidate. who 
1 { Ise. Equally striking 
old Cox ring in Cincinnati, 

{ ident Taft had given its 

( | fo endorsement. In Cleveland, 
Newton 1 “the political successor 

I ( y s elected mayor by a big ma- 
jori Kentucky went overwhelmingly Demo- 
‘atic, insuring the election of Ollie James to the 
Southern elections were, as a rule, mere 
f t] irlier primaries, the most no- 

the large vote polled by the So- 
* Lieutenant-Governor in Mis- 
ico elects a Democratic Gover- 
port as we go to press is that 
elect one Democrat and one 


about on tou n ne isual 
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2 
Told in a little Space. 


RANCISCO I, MADERO was inaugurated 
KF President of Mexico Monday of last week. It 


is gratifying to see that the country has so 


soon become tranquil again and shows no signs 
of further tro e. This is in contrast to condi- 
tions in South America where revolutions are more 
or less peren * at any rate, are not slow to 
irise. The uprising against Diaz seems to have 
been a genuine protest against dictatorship, a pro- 
test brought out by the growing intelligence of 
the p ‘ 1 growing desire for a more demo- 
cratic government Fortunately this desire for a 
greater e of popular rule seems to have 


been cor 1ed with an increased capacity for ex- 


ercising it. 


x * * 
In response to a request from Governor Colquitt, 
of Texas, the United States Government has se- 
cured from consular officials in all foreign coun- 


tries with regard to the quantity of American 
cotton required for consumption during the year 
ending September 19, 1912. The estimate is for 
12,518,112 bales of 500 pounds each. The de- 

hv nntries is as follows: Australia, 830,- 

Relgium, 74.800; Canada, 135.000; China, 
2.390.000; Eneland, 2,854,512 (estimates for 
Enegiand and Italy refer to demands for American 
Ct only): France, 1,410,000; Germany, 1,- 
T5A.800: Ttaly, 525,000; Japan, 1,100,000; Mex- 
lands, 110,000; Russia, 825,- 
at S , 392.000; Switzerland, 45,000—total, 
12,518,112. The dispatch continues: 


, . " 
; 169.900 Vethe 


‘“Tneluding the normal demands of Greece, 
Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, British 
India and all other countries, this amount 
would be increased by almost two million 
bales. -England and Italy require about 
750,000 bales more than estimates above for 
their total consumtpion. With these additions 
the amount would be approximately 15,268,- 
112 bales. If the American consumption were 
the same as that in 1910, the total amount 
of cotton needed during this period would be 
about twenty million bales compared with 
18,321,000 bales consumed by mills through- 
out the world in 1910.” 

* * eo. 

The North Carolina Senatorial fight is beginning 
to get interesting, but it will be well for farmers 
generally to refuse to tie themselves to any can- 
didate as yet. Bea free man awhile. Wait and 
see how each man stands and hear what is to be 
said in behalf of each candidate’s views. It is a 
year yet until the matter is to be decided, and 
there is plenty of time to compare records and 
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platforms. In a time like this the people should 
demand a man equally free from taint of corpora- 
tion control and from the vagaries of Socialism, 
equally free from any tendency to bend the knee 
to wealth or to play the demagogue with the poor, 
a man progressive enough to break with the ultra- 
conservatism of moss-backs and yet wise enough 
not to swallow all the radicalism of extremists. We 
must get rid of the dry rot which has heretofore 
marked Southern politics, without adopting all the 
rashness which has sometimes marked Western 
politics. 
se 8 
A striking illustration of the supremacy of the 
law occurred the other day when the President 
of the United States wished to register as a voter 
in his home precinct and was unable to do so at 
the time because of his inability to comply with 
certain conditions of the statutes. It became nec- 
essary for him to change his plans and go back to 
Cincinnati earlier than he had expected tn order 
for him to go through the forms required for reg- 
ictration. The incident teaches a striking lesson 
in respect for law and the necessity for making it 
bear alike on high and low. 
es 2. & 


The Revolutionists in China seem to be march- 
jing on to almost certain victory. Wn Ting Fang, 
formerly Minister to this country, has been made 
their foreign representative and advocates a re- 
public. A Chinese renublic would certainlv he a 
remarkable thing, but it may come to pass. There 
are many renorts of massacre and outrage. and 
the city of Hankow has heen burned with an esti- 
mated loss of $59,000,090. Many thousands of 
Chinese are homeless and destitute. 

ss ¢ * 


Charity and Children puts the case none too 
strongly when it declares: ‘‘The moral forces of 
the State have more to fight than liquor. The 
deluge of scandal that the newspapers are carrying 
into our homes strikes at the very center of our 
social life; and these papers go where the aver- 
age scandal-monger dare not enter.” If the church- 
es do not take a hand in this matter, they will 
prove recreant to one of the supreme duties of 
the time. 

* *¢ & 

The final count in the Maine prohibition election 
shows a dry majority of 758. The cities went over- 
whelmingly wet, but the country districts showed 
a large majority for prohibition. 





Setting Senator Williams Straight. 





letter which throws new light upon our crit- 
icism of him with regard to the Vicksburg 
monument. He says: 


Setter w John Sharp Williams sends us a 
bh 


“T presented a bill for the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay for the Confederate Naval Mon- 
ument in the Vicksburg National Park, but 
it was done at the request of the Park Com- 
missioners of that park, all of whom, except 
one, were Federal soldiers, so that what you 
say that ‘if Federal money is to be used for 
Confederate monuments, let the North first 
make the offer,’ has been complied with.” 


We take great pleasure in printing this state- 
ment from Senator Williams, and we are especial- 
ly glad that no Southern Senator has been put in 
the attitude of begging money from the Federal 
Treasury to help the South erect monuments to 
the Lost Cause, or take care of the few remain- 
ing Confederate veterans. That should be our 
own labor of love. Any one who knows Northern 
sentiment, moreover, knows that it would be im- 
possible to pass such a bill, whatever a few in- 
dividuals here and there may think. The South 
would only be put in the attitude of begging for 
a share of the disgraceful pension graft, and get- 
ting nothing but contempt as a result. The at- 
titude of Senator Williams is correct, and is what 
we should have expected of him. 





A Thought for the Week. 





use of a man’s whole self, instead of a use 

that is wrong and ruinous. It puts men in- 
to connection with God; it brings them into har- 
monious relations to their fellow-men; it gives 
them direction for the-achievement of duty; it 
opens to them the coming world, and inspires them 
with ardent desires for it; it makes them love 
whatever is good, and abhor whatever is bad; it 
inspires reverence, obedience, and love toward 
God; it inculcates justice, mercy, and benevolence 
toward men.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


R wore is only another word for the right 
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* WELL BEHAVED” 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


Suppose two horses were offered you. One 
of them always keeps the road. The other con- 
stantly tries to pull off. Which would you buy? 
Two kinds of_cream separators are offered 
you. One is the Tubular—well behaved because 
the patented Dairy Tubular bow] 
contains no disks and hangs like 
a plummet below its bearing and 
always trues itself. The other is 
\ any of the complicated kind, with 
] a bowl full of parts set on top of 
: its spindle and constantly 
trying to tip sidewise, 
Which will you have? The well be- 
haved Tubular, of course, for which 


others are rapidly being discarded. 
Write for catalogue 283. 


THE SHARPLES St SEPARATOR co, 
Chicago, 11, San Sremetaes "05 w oak. Portland, Ore. 
‘oronto, Can. Winnl peg, Ca 

















Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of tne 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale s present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are fro 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD. 
Newton, N. C. 




















FINE BERKSHIRE BOAR 


My H rd Bour is tcrsale cheap. He is a «randser of 
Lord Prem er 50001 and Premier Longfellow 6:600. He 
has good ength, good hams, pug nese; is a good boar 
andasure vcreedec He will weigh between 400 and 
500 pou ds ° ow, in breeding flesh My reason for sel:- 


es is ] have several of his getin my herd that I want 
to keep. Firstcheck for $40.00 gets him 


w.H. ROCHELLE 
Jackson, Tenn. 


Duroc-Jersey 


Route 5, 





Pi 

Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mu'berry, Tenn. 


Delaware Stock Farm 
offers for quick sale great bargains in Angus 
Cattle, Hackney and Trotting bred brood mares, 
colts, and fillies, mules, work and driving horses. 

MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Delaware. 








Fox. Deer, Cat. Coon, Possum, Rabbit Hounds; 
Point-rs; setters; Bull Dogs; Lar Dogs, col 
lies and Terriers. List tree. $3.00 up. 


Shelby Kennells, Shelbyville, Ky. 





Owing to the sale o} 
one of our farms we 
ains in Bore. bulls and 
erd. ock register- 


Jetiersonton, Va. 


Anyus Caitie 


offer exceptional b: 
heifers to reduce our 
ed. or write 


Rose Daic Stock Farms, - - - 





TKOTTERS, SADDLERS AND PONIES 


The kind that made Kentucky famous. 100 
bend. Visit my farm or write for wants and 
prices. 


J F BARBEE, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 





Calumet H rd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Herd boars: Kentucky Orion by Orion Chief; 
King Malcolm by Cherry King; Duke of Cols II 
by Duke of Cols. Twelve spring boars of ex- 
cellent individuality for sale. Weight 175 lbs., 
ready for service. Spring gilts open, or will be 
bred to either of my herd boars for March or 
April farrow. 


Henry L. Martin, Jr., Midway, Ky. 
Hazeibrook Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the 

reed. A number of 18 months old sows and 
some extra fine pigs that are anise, with the 
money making habit bred into them. The best 
pure bred stock is cheapest in the end. 


Hazelbrook Farm 
Frank C Morris Prop., Trevilians, Va. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
brood sows of seven different strains and three 
boars not akin to each other nor to any of the 
sows. Iam prepared to furnish pigs not akin, 
bred gilts and boars ready for service, all of 
me highest quality. Write for circulars and 
prices. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


Duroc - Jerseys 


are hogs of quality. For the best write JNO. 
L. HESTER, Durham,N.C. Pigs now ready for 
delivery. $7.50 each. 























Live Stock and Datry 











RICE PULISH AND TANKAGE AS HOG FEEDS. 


Where Cowpeas or Peanuts Are 


Not Available for Grazing, Rice 


Polish is a Splendid Pork-Producer—Tankage Will Supply the 
Protein Which the Rice Polish Lacks. 


(No. 38 of a series of articles “ Feeding Farm Animals in the South.) 


By Tait 


HUS FAR in our discussion of 
Tt this subject of fattening hogs we 

have had for our purpose (1) 
the showing that corn alone is neith- 
er a good nor economical feed for 
hogs, and (2) that grazing cowpeas, 
soy beans, or peanuts, along with a 
one-fourth ration of corn, is the best 
and most profitable way to make pork 
on Southern farms. If this be grant- 
ed, there is still the problem of fat- 
tening the hogs the most economical- 
ly for those who do not have one or 
both of these two classes of feeds. A 
great many do not provide the graz- 
ing crops mentioned and a few may 
not even have the necessary corn. 
With hog feeds at present ruling 
prices it is doubtful if the fattening 
of hogs can be made profitable at the 
present prices of live hogs, especially 
if the feeds must be purchased at a 
distance and freight and hauling 
charges paid. 


As we have already stated, about 
the only available substitute for corn, 
in the form of a concentrated feed, is 
rice polish or some other rice by- 
product. Of these rice by-products 
rice polish is the one most suitable 
for hog feeding. If the rice polish 
be fresh and the hogs eat it as well, 
which they sometimes will not do, 
rice polish is probably a little more 
valuable than corn for feeding hogs; 
but if we count the cost of hauling 
the rice polish to the farm, then there 
is not much difference in the value of 
rice polish and corn for feeding hogs, 
and at the same price, if corn is avail- 
able and already on the farm, we ad- 
vise its use rather than the purchase 
of rice polish. It is true that rice 
polish is a little richer in protein 
than corn and is therefore a little 
better balanced as the following 
shows: 


Percentage of Digestible Nutrients. 


Rice 
Corn. Polish. 
Protein 7.9 9.0 
Carbohydrates ....... 66.7 56.4 
MMAR ecisctccceeccecs 4:3 6.5 


At present, rice polish is selling 
too high in comparison with corn in 
most sections. When corn is worth 
50 cents a bushel rice polish is worth 
around $18.00 a ton. With corn at 
60 cents, rice polish is worth about 
$22.00 a ton and with corn at 75 
cents a bushel rice polish should be 
worth near $27.00 a ton. On the 
other hand, when rice polish costs 
$32.00 a ton, as some hog feeders are 
now paying, corn is probably as cheap 
a hog feed, at 85 cents to 90 cents 
a bushel. These figures will enable 
the feeder to determine whether it 
will pay him to substitute one of 
these feeds for the other; but if both 
are to be purchased and hauled to 








REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


I offer without any reservation what- 
ever my entire herd of Duroc-Jersey 
sows and boars. Now is an oppor- 
tunity to establish a herd cheap as all 
these sows are bred for their second 
litter. Price with Certificate of Reg- 
istration $50 each for any or all. These 
sows and boars were bought in Ind., 
Ill., and Ohio, and are all good ones. 


Ww. A. THIGPEN 








Route 5, Tarboro, N. C. 








Butler. 


the farm then it may be well to es- 
timate rice polish as worth from 5 
per cent more than corn, pound for 
pound. 

Neither of these feeds is suitable 
when used alone, nor are they suita- 
ble in combination; because both are 
deficient in protein. To supply this 
deficiency in protein in corn and rice 
polish some feeders use wheat shorts. 
There are two objections to this feed 
used in connection with corn or rice 
polish. It is too high priced and 
can not be used profitably at the pres- 
ent prices of shoats and hogs in the 
making of pork. The breeder and 
feeder of pure-bred hogs raised for 
breeding purposes, May use shorts, 
but the pork-maker can not at ruling 
prices. Moreover, it is not sufficient- 
ly rich in protein to balance the ra- 
tion when corn or rice polish consti- 
tute a fair share of the feed. 

Concentrated feeding stuffs rich in 


‘protein generally on the market are 


high priced and it is for this and 
other reasons that cheaply raised 
feeds, like soy beans and peanuts that 
are rich in protein, are so valuable 
when used with corn for feeding 
hogs. 


In the absence of milk, cowpeas, 
soy beans, peanuts or other home- 
made protein feeds, probably the best 
and cheapest substitute is tankage. 
It is very rich in protein and a small 
quantity mixed with corn will prop- 
erly balance the ration. Numerous 
experiments seem to indicate that 1 
part of tankage to 6 or 7 parts of 
corn is about right during the first 
part of the feeding period, and that 
during the latter part of the period 
1 part of tankage to 8 or 10 parts of 
corn is sufficient, 

Experiments at the Alabama, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma and Tennessee sta- 
tions, as given by Gray in Farmers 
Bulletin No. 411, show that estimat- 
ing corn at 70 cents a bushel and 
tankage and meat meal at $40 a ton, 
the cost of producing 100 pounds of 
gain in hogs is reduced very materi- 
ally when 1 part of tankage to from 
7 to 19 of corn is used, instead of a 
ration of corn alone. At the Tennes- 
see Station tankage used in the pro- 
portion of 5, 10 and 15 parts in a 
hundred of the mixture of tankage 
and corn reduces the cost of the gain 
on the hogs to about one-third of 
that of corn alone, while in the Ne- 
braska experiments the gain by feed- 
ing tankage was small, being only 2 
cents in the cost of producing 100 
pounds of gain in one case, and 69 
cents in the other. 

Experience shows conclusively that 
cowpeas, soy beans and peanuts 
grazed by the hogs are the best feeds 
with which to balance up corn, but 
that when these crops are not availa- 
ble it will pay to buy tankage at 
from $40 to $50 a ton and feed one 
part to 6 or 8 parts of corn rather 
than feed corn alone. The experi- 
ments above referred to showed that 
with hogs at 5 cents a pound the 
value of a bushel of corn was in- 
creased by the feeding of tankage, 
as follows: Alabama from 48.7 to 
67 cents a bushel; Nebraska from 
60.5 to 63.5 cents a bushel; Oklaho- 
ma from 41 to 64 cents a bushel; 
Tennessee from 18.7 to 50.3 cents a 
bushel. 

Next week we shall discuss cotton- 


seed meal and linseed meal in hog 
feeding. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Kentucky Saddle Horses 





Bohemian King (2410) 


MOUS THE WORLD OVER. The most 
beautiful—the most useful. Five distinct gaits. 
The best in any harness. None but the saddle 

re sfy. The Champion Bohe- 

mian King and the Sensational Wonderful Chief 
head our large and f«m»us breeding Stud The 
heaviest winner at Ky State Fair for years. Busi- 
ness a1d pl asure horses, yo mares, geldings 
and young th'ngs always on hand forsale. We ship 
everywhere guaranteeing as represented: Quality 
high. Prices and terms reasonable. Visit the farm 
or write for price list and testimonials. We think 
every good n.an deserves a goud horse. Don’t you? 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARM 


ALLEN S EDELEN, Prop., Burgin, Ky. 














SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N.C. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 


Lee Premier 8rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
61,500. His i= sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and ailte bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle At head of herd, Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., ay of stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $1! 








Pinehurst Farm Berkshires 
The Show Herd of the Carolinas 


At the Great State Fair, October 16-21, 
1911, we won 16 first premiums out of 
a possible 18, and three seconds, in- 
cluding the American Berkshire As- 
sociation Trophy for best breeders 
young herd; the North Carolina Berk- 
shire Breeders Association cup for 

(3% boar and six of his get; and all four 
first moneys in the Berkshire World 
Futurity Fund. 

Every individual except the Herd 
Boars were bred and raised on Pine- 
hurst Farm. 

Thirty young boars and boar pigs for 
sale at reduced prices for the next 
thirty days. Address 


Pinehurst Farm, Pinehurst, N. C. 
Leonard Tufts, Owner. A. M. Swinnerton, Mg’r. 

















Gry’s Perfection Jr. 80313. 

A limited number of pigs 
Poland Chinas by Gray’s Perfection Jr, 
and other noted boars. The"best strains of living 
hogs represented in this herd. Sows’in pig, and 
boars and sows of allages. Send to headquarters 
and get the best, from the oldest and lai gest herd 
of Poland Chinas in this State, at one half West- 
ern prices. Address J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 


Poland China Hogs and 
S.C. White Orpinaton Chickens 
BEST STOCK AT LOWEST PRICES 
EDEN WOOD FAR™U 


Sion D. Williams, Prop., Route 3, Raleigh, 





N. C. 





Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd of Mule Foot Fogs 


Foundation Breeding Stock of all ages 
for sale. Seven Prize Winning Boars at 
head of herd. Send stamp for reply} 


JOHN H. DUNLAP, Box J, Williamsport, 0, 


Registered Berkshires 


Fine lot pure bred pigs of prize winning blood. 
Also some 4 and 6 months old boars and gilts. 
Write for prices. 


J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 
sive boars. All pure bred. 
Mortreesbere, Tenn. 


T. BE. BROWN, - - - 
The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy. size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. [sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature Mention this paper. W- 
WARREN MO. , Russellville, Ky. 
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STIFLED. 


I have a young mule between 
two and three years old. I have 
been plowing him some all along, 
a short while at a time. The 
other day I hitched him with my 
other mule and broke out some 
corn rows I had already flushed 
in the winter, on sandy land. 
This did not seem to worry him, 
but I found the next: morning, 
that his hind legs would catch, 
as it were, when he started to 
walk, and when the joint slips 
so he can pick up his foot, it 
cracks hard sometimes. If I am 
not mistaken, the trouble is in 
the joint near the flank. 

As BG, 


Editorial Answer.—The trouble is 
in the stifle joint, as you suspect, and 
is due to a slight slipping out of 
place of the stifle bone. It is what 
is known as “stifled.’”” In walking, 
when the foot is extended backward, 
the parts are relaxed and the stifle 
bone slips slightly from the groove 
on the thigh bone, in which it works. 
The muscles which bring the foot 
forward exert a great force in at- 
tempting to bring the leg forward, 
but the rope is off the pulley, as it 
were, and the leg can not be brought 
forward. When the bone does slip 
back into place, however, owing to 
the force which is being exerted to 
bring the leg forward, it comes for- 
ward with a jerk, and there is a 
crack as the stifle bone slips properly 
into its groove on the lower end of 
the thigh bone. 

Avoid any exereise which will tire 
or strain the muscles, but slow, 
gentle and regular exercise would 
probably be beneficial rather than 
otherwise. Apply a blister over the 
region of the joint every two or 
three weeks until two or three have 
been applied. For a blister we sug- 
gest the following mixture: 1 part 
red iodide of mercury, 4 parts lard, 
and 4 parts cerate of cantharides. 

Rub in well with the fingers for 
ten or fifteen minutes. Tie the mule’s 
head so he will not get his mouth to 
the parts for a few hours after apply- 
ing the blister. 

Feed well and give a tonic consist- 
ing of one dram each of dry sulphate 
of iron and powdered nux vomica, 
night and morning. 





“KNUCKLING.” 


An Alabama correspondent says 
he has purchased a saddle horse that 
“tips”? or ‘‘knuckles’”’ at the hind fet- 
lock. He wishes to know if it is a 
permanent defect. If the animal is 
young, and is given only light exer- 
cise, and the parts are stimulated, or 
supported by bandages when the 
horse is in the stable, recovery may 
take place. This knuckling is an 
evidence of weakness and in a young 
animal, properly handled, this weak- 
ness may disappear. If, however, 
the animal is mature and has this 
defect, it is doubtful if it will ever 
recover. A long rest, blisters to the 
parts and proper shoeing might cor- 
rect the trouble if not of too long 
standing. 





HOGS “DOWN IN THE BAOK.” 


We are frequently asked for treat- 
ment for hogs that are ‘“‘down in the 
back,” or paralyzed in their hind 
quarters. While this disease is com- 
mon and has been known for a long 
time, little is really known of it, and 
no satisfactory treatment has been 
found. It probably occurs more fre- 
quently when hogs are not getting a 
balanced ration. Feeds like soy 


beans, peanuts, slaughter-house re- 
fuse, etc., rich in protein, seem to be 
frequently associated with it, but we 
have seen it in all sorts of hogs and 
under all sorts of conditions as to 
feed and exercise. 

We have had best results from 


BABCOCK TESTING MACHINE AND OUTFIT. 
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This shows materials and apparatus used on the farm for testing milk: [1. Milk scales. 


2. Weighing pail 3. 


Bottle of preservative tablets. 4. 


Bottle of sulphuric acid. 


5. Hand tester. 8. Milk test bottles. 9. Acid cylinder. 11, 7,56, ce pipette. 12, Ther- 


mometer. 14. Record Book. 


This is the outfit you must use if you would know wether or not your 


cows are paying for their feed and care. 


The best dairymen everywhere 


—those who are making the most money—recognize the Babcock tester as 
a necessity in their business, and there are hundreds of our readers who 


are sorely in need of just such an outfit as is shown here. 


If you are 


not sure just how it will help you, turn to our Young People’s Depart- 
ment and read what is told there about it. 





giving care to the feeding and ad- 
ministering in the feed about one- 
tenth (1-10) of a grain of strychnine 
and 5 grains of iodide of potassium 
to every 100 pounds of the hog’s 
weight—twice a day. In addition, a 
supply of charcoal should be furnish- 
ed the animal. In most cases no 
treatment will be effective, and the 
aim must be to prevent by feeding 
a balanced ration having sufficient 
variety and allowing the animal free 
exercise. 


CORN STALKS FOR FEED. 


Messrs. Editors: As some of your 
readers seem to be doubtful of the 
feed value of corn stalks, I will say 
that several years ago, when shred- 
ding first came into vogue, I tried 
feeding it to my driving horse, one 
that answered very quickly to any 
change of feed. 

I had been feeding on good clover 
and timothy mixed hay, giving the 
animal all he would eat. The horse 
was in good driving condition when 
I changed the feed, but improved 
on the corn fodder, eating it greed- 
ily, and seeming to relish it better 
than the hay. I tried putting the 
corn stalk butts in one end of the 
manger and hay in the other. The 
horse invariably ate the stover first, 
and, if I were in sight, would nicker 
for more before touching the hay, 
though the latter was first-class. One 
of my neighbors tried it with the 
same result. 

The fodder had been run through 
a “Dick” cutter, which had a splitter 
which split the stalk before cutting 
it into %-inch lengths. 

F. A. BROWN. 

New Bera, N. C. 








Buying from The Progressive Farm- 
er advertisers will save you money. 





YOUNG OR OLD ANIMALS FOR 
BREEDING? 


We are freauently asked if in buy- 
ing stock for breeding purposes, it is 
not best to buy young animals that 
will acclimate more easily and on 
which transportation, or express or 
freight charges will be less. 

At one time we would have an- 
swered yes, but with more experience 
and observation comes much doubt 
as to the soundness of that advice. 
In fact, we now answer no, to this 
question, unless we know our man. 
If we know him to be a good feeder 
we advise him to buy young animals; 
but if we know nothing about his 
habits as a feeder we advise him to 
buy breeding stock already fed and 
developed to its proper size. We are 
such notoriously bad feeders, failing 
to give the right feeds or enough of 
them, that when young animals are 
bought we usually become discourag- 
ed at their failure to make proper 
growth, and charge the failure up to 
the breed or the climate. 


You 
Can Feel Safe 


when driving home at night 
if you use a Rayo road 
lantern. 


- Its strong, white light re- 
veals the road ahead; the 
ruby disc in the reflector is 
a warning in the rear. 

It is attached to the vehicle by a 
simple bracket. Lift it off, and you 
have a first-class hand lantern. 

Rayo lanterns are made in nu- 
merous styles, sizes and finishes. 
They are the strongest and most 
reliable you can find, 
and will not blow 
or jar out. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes, clear, red or green,as 
desired. Wicks inserted in 
burners, ready to light. 





@ Dealers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular | a Sa 
direct to any agency of the = 


Standard Oil Company | 


(Incorporated ) 























Beats All Other 
Spreaders 2 tol 


At last the spreader that lasts. Carries twice 
the load of other spreaders, yet is lighter draft, 
The only one that can properly spread a heapede 
upload. Twenty-four new ideasin the 


New Idea Spreader 


Send today for book that will 
tell you all and save you 
money on this spreader 
question ; also ask for 
facts ry tae 
grea -F 
MAN contest me 


NEW IDEA 
SPREADER Co. 
116 Sycamore St, 
Coldwater, Ohio 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





Hillcrest Farm 


Duroc-Jerseys 


For sale—Two prize winniug_ boars eight 

months old and pigs sired by Virginia 

KG Pilot No. 33769 pedigree with each. Price 
Me reasonable. 


denry Patrick, - Rustburg, Va. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


10 registered boars, bred right, fed right, and 
wil] ell worth the money. 


W. J. OWEN & SONS, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
FOR BREEDERS ®9Sa~, Sertsirs 274 
Bred 21d for sale. My herds combine the best 


blocd lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARK RIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 











Iowa, New York and Wisconsin. 


Areadia Farm Tamworths 


Mew bers of our herd have won over 100 prizes this seasonat the 'eading shows 
Our herd headed by Dean 3999, Grand Champion Alaska-Yukon Exposition, and winner 
of many first prizes at America’s principal shows. He is the largest hog inthe U.S. Long- 
fellow 3154, three times winner at Springfield, also won at Kentucky, Alabama, Ohio, Michigan, 
i Tamworths are early maturers of immense size, are most 
prolific and their meat is the finest. Always something for sale. Circular for the asking. 
AaC4DIA FARM, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 








BAUHARD BROS., Martinsville, Indiana 





Branch Barn: State Fair Grounds, Nashville, Tennessee 








Imported and American Bred STALLIONS, MARES and JACKS 


The season is now on for the Stallion and Jack buyer, and we 
want to call your attention to the grand lot of Percherons, Coach, 
Hackney, Trotting and Saddle Bred Stallions and mares; also a fine 
lot of Jacke, which we have ready for sale at money-making prices. 
Special prices made at barns. Address all correspondence to 


I. J. BAUGARD, Box 192, Nashville, Pennessee 
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7 | Where to Buy Farm Wagons. 
Live Stock and Dairy. | 

















LIVE STOCK NOTES. western North Carolina and I can say 
that I have in a measure accom- 


] ave alway itated to ad- , 
We have always hesitated t plished my purpose. 


vise the feeding of cottonseed meal ; ; | 
to hogs because of the fear that The Hampshire is a very large | 
some would not feed it as directed. breed, strong constitution, early ma- 
But hogs fattened on peanuts, cow- turing, with black face and legs, In 
peas and soy beans need something tWin raising this breed has no pst 
to harden the fat before they are ‘ior, and no lambs seem to grow 


aster than the Hampshire lambs T 
killed and one part of cottonseed faster than the a npsh oa J nee fe}od. H j LL 
meal to three parts of corn does this A #in of one pound a day is very : 


effectually and besides the pigs make Common. The demand for this HE // 1\\ 
profitable gains on such a ration. If breed in this country is greater than » 


, 9, Se 
any reader of this paper feeds cotton the supply. . N & DUE 
seed meal to hogs in larger propor- The carcass of the Hampshire 


tion than stated or for more than ways dresses bright and makes a) a wagon 


three or four weeks and has bad re- attractive appearance on the 
sults it is not our fault. The advice er’s block Few, if any, breeds give} e e 
we have given is good, and if he does better returns for feed consumed. | W ith this 
differently we are not responsible for It is fleshy, well balanced, so faz ; 

the results. blending of lean and fat is 


sciatica cerned, and not at any time over- {Ir ade-m a rk 
A friend writes that we are all burdened with blubber, as is quite 


wrong in advising the feeding of cot- often the case with some breeds 
tonseed meal to hogs; that he tried The Hampshire is not in any sense 


9 , 
it and the meat is rancid. Well, we a pampered breed, as it has to rough an d y Ol TT Duy 
only advised feeding cottonseed meal it the year round out of doors in P A 
right----every time! 





in the proportion of one part of meal its native country. The first cross 








It guarantees the very best materials gy 
and perfect construction in every 
part. It insures long wear and } 
light draft. It stands for all that 


can be desired in wagons for farm, 
freight or lumber. 


Our factory is in the center of 
one of the finest lumber districts 
in the country. We get the best 


oak, hickory and poplar at prices 
A Flock of Hampshires on Mr. Walker’s Farm. that other makers give for 


té 3? 
to three of corn and then for only of the pure-bred Hampshire ram on seconds. 
three weeks before killing. Such the native ewe sometimes so mucl 


eee, oe ee eae] Your dealer will show you the 

will improve rather than injure the oo ia a. WALKER. whole THORN HILL line. See 
ali > : aywoo O., WN. ° ° 7 

quality of the meat , Lo him to-day. Then “buy a THORN 
Don’t wait until winter comes to ee te ore 


ae | . ” ; 
feed the hogs when first siarting the 
give some attention to the young an- pocate rl re hi fete aa fs ‘ HILL and buy satisfaction. 
imals on the farm. If allowed to get |, thane Se 62) fhe Moore’ reason | 
poor during November and December 4 = 


ee Sarena": lll THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY 
it will take lots of feed and good and gradually increasing it, taking 


care to get them through the winter : teree 
and then they will come out in the —— i. a 7. aa : LYNCBURGH, VIRGINIA 
spring poor and without having made feed while the hogs are on a full 
any growth. It is all right to let the ration of grain. 

Mature and idle animals “rough it”, ~~ 

to a certain extent through the win; | 

ter, but it will never pay to follow | 

that plan with the young growing an- 


nly “ ee ” 
= | ICKOFY ana | CNNESSee 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP. as 
Messrs. Editors: As I am a far- c = 
mer and a breeder of pure-bred | iii iim i ri i j 
Hampshire Down sheep, I thought | a > a i i 
a 

































































hill 
probably it would be of some inter- } ad ft 
est to your many readers if I would | en ure long a er 
write a few lines in regard to the | b 
sheep industry of our Southern | others reak down 


States. 
Now I know that some farmers | Lh 900,000 “Old Hickory” and 
will say: “I can’t raise sheep. I | ennessee’’ wagons have been sold, 
h * th t f them.” 1| and all have given most satisfactory 
aven e pasture for them. | service. No wagon ever gained a greater 
will just say here that if you have | septation beseuas no better wagon has ever been 
, tal < , made, oicest lumber money can Duy~—seasone 
only a small farm that it will pay for years in our own yard—selected and re-selected 
you a handsome profit to keep a few siapected and wetewposted. Hickory estes, spokes, 
eveners,w etrees, and neck yokes; choicest blac! 
sheep. It is not necessary that you | birch or white oak hubs; best white oak bolsters, 
have a flock of pure-breds to start sandboards, roaches, brake Dare. saroes ond 
ounds; superior quality, straight grained white 
with, but you can get a flock of good} oa, tongues of extra large size; skeins far heavier than the ordinary— = which is all that it h 
native ewes and breed them to a/| all —— a hydraulic pressure. In short every detailis beyond to BS a and back. 
practical improvement. nk of it! 26 years of service—good for ten years more and 
pure-bred buck. You will have a repairs cost less than 45 cents a year. But that’s only one example of 
nice flock of lambs, and by keeping ‘ Read This Interesting Letter oe aerecye one cotereaton Coe Sey fer, Tamaseses Wregens 
give. y not see our dealer in your town ow ie a 0 te. ou 
the ewe lambs and culling out the from R. J; Rankin, Odessa. Mo. Rvs peetess H: have gne of yous ail {he reasons for tas strength, durability and easy running fentuses 
ces § wagons that has been in actual service 26 years, an re) ckory” and ““Tennessee” wagons. ou don’t know who 
old ewes it won’t be very long until is good for 10 more years. I paid $11.60 for new rims and three spokes, ” * 
you will have a nice flock. 


our dealer is write us at once. 
I have spent a good deal of money; KENTUCKY WAGON MFG. CO., (incorporated) Office, 290 West “K” Street, Louisville, Ky. 
in trying to improve the sheep in' 
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as cost me in 26 years. This wagon made two trips 
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HOW TO HAVE RAIN WHEN WE 
WANT IT. 


(Continued from page 8.) 

ing of about 25 per cent by cultivat- 
ing once a week. An old proverb 
reads, ‘““A penny saved is two pence 
earned’; the new proverb changes 
this to ‘“‘A shower saved is two show- 
ers rained.’”’ The truth of this new 
proverb is evident to all those farm- 
ers who have been guided by it in 
their management of the soil to save 
moisture. 


liIl.—Supplying Proper Drainage. 


Many thousands of acres of land 
need drainage to make the land pro- 
duce good crops, and though this 
need is generally recognized there 
are some persons who do not under- 
stand how draining land can make 
it supply more water to crops. It 
must be understood that any water 
in a soil in excess of that amount 
which would remain with good drain- 
age is injurious to crops. That wa- 
ter which will be held by the soil 
when given a chance to drain away 
is called capillary water and is of 
use to crops: no other water is of 
use. If drainage increases’ the 
amount of this capillary water, the 
drained soil will supply more water 
to crops. Let us see first whether 
drainage will do this and then seek 
for the explanation, 

The data below reported by the 
Michigan station show that the 
drained soil holds more capillary wa- 
ter than the undrained soil. The 
soil used was a garden loam. It was 
put into cylindrical tubes 36 inches 
deep and water was poured in at the 
top till it flowed through and out of 
the soil where drainage was allowed 
to take place. The same amount of 
water was allowed to flow into soil 
in other tubes where drainage was 
not allowed to take place, leaving of 
course, an excess of moisture in the 
soil. All the tubes, both drained and 
undrained, were then exposed to 
warm dry air for thirty-three days 
until they became thoroughly air 
dry. Each soil was then allowed to 
absorb again all the capillary water 
it could hold. The amount each was 
able to hold is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

Capillary water absorbed by 36- 
inch soil columns: 


Per Cent of 

dry weight 

_ Inches. of soil. 

WOTHAMOGL 6.6 -6i6:0)4. 8 os 7.50 25.77 

Not drained:....«..<. 6.66 22.88 
Difference in favor of 

drained soil..... .84 2.89 


It will be seen that the soil which 
had been drained held 2.89 per cent 
or .84 inches more useful or capil- 
lary water than the soil which had 
not been drained, showing that a 
drained soil really does hold more 
water that crops can use. In addi- 
tion to this extra amount of water 
the more open condition of the soil 
encourages deeper rooting of the 
crops, which of course also increases 
the available moisture in. proportion 
as the crops root deeper. Why is 
this not equal to rain? 

There can be no doubt then that 
the amount of useful water in the 
soil is increased by drainage as well 
as by abundance of humus and by 
800d cultivation. And the farmer 
who will practice these three R’s * of 
80il management will profit by it so 
Much that he will wonder why he 
was ever so foolish or so ignorant as 
to try to farm without them. 





* R stands for rain. 





Can Any of You Readers Answer? 


Can any of you readers tell me 
how to tan a sheep skin with the 
Wool on—some method by which the 
work may be de~ : quickly with alum, 
I think? D. 














RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Good middling... nan ewne wee 8 13-16 
Strict middling ............ ausussene- 8% 
Middling............. qunnnacnnansccc- 896 
Low grades ................ 


snveemmmeen.. 8% 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report furnished by W.T. Williams editor The 
Cotton Keccrd.! 


Week enc ing Nov. 6, 1911 
Spot Cotton— Good ordinary __...... — 7 11-16 


LOW MIGQLNG sncas ensewscn-cavee. § 5-16 

Middiing .....2. ccccccccccsscascs. § 6-16 

Guu cars eeenanewccanmn- 9 6-16 
Cottonseed -:rlots)—verton ——.... $i 7.0U 
Cot:. : seed meal—per ton... ...... ----826 
Tot:.saies, bales 21,441 


Market has ruled steady, with fair 
demand. 
MU Nie 2 a STOO. 
Keyport furnished by W. G. Lamberi, Manager. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Ya.) 
Novmber, 6 1911, 




































































Steers, best, per cwt.,-—--———-. -eeen= 86.00 to 6.25 
medium to good, per cwt.,--.--- 5.60 to 5.50 
common to fair, per cwt.,......-. 4.25 to 475 

eifers, best, per cwt. ----.- weoen=- 6.00 to 6.25 
medium to good, per cwt., «---=—. 4.25 to 4.76 
common to fair, per cwt., ------. 38.25 {0 8.75 

Oows, best, per cwt., -—-----—--<===— 3.75 to 4.00 
medium to good, per cwt., -—--- 3.00 to 3.60 
common to fair, per cwt., -—--.. 2.00 to 250 

Jren, per cwt., 3.50 to 6.00 

Bulls, per cwt 8.50 to 4.00 

Oxlves, extra, per cwt., ome. 200 tO 7.60 
medium. per 6wt., nnneecanmene.. 8.110 fo #.50 

Dairy cows, per head. www emee 25.00 to 50.10 

Hogs, best, per cwt., -——-------——- 6 80 to 6.90 
a 1 DEF OWL. .n-enecwncmcncees- 6.50 106 6.:0 
sows and stags, per cwt.,.«-.----- 5.(0 to 6 U0 

Sheep, best, per cwt.,.—---——----—-- 3.00 io 3.:0 
éommon to fair, per ewt., .—---. 2.00 to 250 
lambs, per ewt., 2 eee §=.5 to © 00 
common lambs, -—----—----.-—-- 8.00 to 4.50 

NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Official wholesale quotations. 
ancy 4%@---.. 

Strictly prime «. ......2.-=--.......- 4%@--—. 

Prime... aos Cumaweennansecence 4%@ ... 

Machine-picked _------........--- 4%@i% 

Spanish, per bushel_._..._....__...$1.25 

COWPEAS, per bushel -—---.... 2.10 Gun 

-OHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 

D. 8. O. R. Sides, packed -——--——== 1038 

D. S. Bellies, 10% 

D. S. Butts...~- .cnene cenee=cne= sence 7%4 

—  CFERINETY =mmnwn--.--- satin eae * 2 

’ 42 

tare. ure, tier 1044 

Meal, a $1.75 

Meal, common 1.85 

Hay—Timothy 1.80 to 1.49 

Corn—whit 95 

Corn, mixed 94 

Oats, clipped, white 62 

ats, mixed - 60 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 88 

Corn chop, per 100 pounds--—--...... 1.65 
eat bran, per 100 pounds ——.... 1.60 

Corn bran, per 100 pounds-—........ 1.20 

a | 9 100 pounds -—---——= 1.60 

bres ates 70 

fies. pieced eae SEES 70 

Ree ond 70 

| ol Ties. 9° 
Begging, 2 pound 8% 

pring wieat patent-——35. 75 to 6.25 

Patent 5.00 to 5.25 

8 raight cqccanscnnces.cce ensues 4.50 

Git ease ee ERE 

NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
New York, Nov. 8, 1911. 
Potatoes, per bbl., Southern, sec- 


ond crop, $2 @2.25; Long Island, $3; 
bulk, 180 lbs., $2.70@2.80. Sweets, 
per bbl., $1.50@2 for yellow. On- 
ions, red, per bag, 100 lbs, $1.75@ 


185; yellow, $1.60@1.80; white, 
$1.50@1.75 per crate. Cabbage, 
white per ton, $9 @12; red, $18 @ 22. 
Brussels sacuate. per qt., 5@10c. 
Beets, per bbl., $1@1.25 Carrots, 
75c@$1.25. Cucumbers, $2@3.50 
per’ basket. Chickory 75 cents 


per basket. Celery, $2@2.50 p 

case. Cauliflower, short cut, per bbl., 
$1.50 @2.25. Eggplants, $1.50@ 
1.75 per basket. Horseradish, per 
100 lbs., $83@5. Lettuce, 75c.@1.25 
per basket for Virginia. Mushrooms, 
30@50c per lb. Okra, $1.50@2 per 
6-basket carrier. Peas, $2@3 per 
1%4-bbl. basket for Va. Green pep- 
pers, per bbl., $1.50@1.75; red, 
$1.60 @1.80. Pumpkins, 60@7T5c. 


per bbl. Parsley, 75c.@$1 per 100 
bunches. Radishes, 50@75c. per 


50c.@$1.10 per bas- 
75c.@$1 per bbl. 
Squash, 50@75c. per bbl. Turnips, 
$1@1.25 per bbl. for white, and 90c. 
@$1 for rutabagas. Tomatoes, 50c. 
@$1 per box. 

Apples, 2.50 @3.50 
fancy Baldwins, 25 


bbl. Romaine, 
ket. Spinach, 


bbl.; 
more. 


per 
cents 
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Contain more unit value 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth 








Land Lime 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land lime 


materials. 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


ecomony in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. 
for prices delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Now is the time to 
apply it, 





per ton than any similar 


sacks for convenience and 


Write 
































Pears, $4@5 





per bbl., as to condi- 


tion, with many at iess figures. 
Grapes, Niagara, per tou, $3uq 4u; 
20-lb. basket, 30@40c. Cranverries, 
$7@8.50 per bbl. Citron, dU @ UC 
per bbl. 


Eggs, 25@28c. for 
up to 50c. for near-by white. 


average Stock, 


Creamery butter, 324%2@33%¢.; 
process, 24@2ic.; factory, 20@2Zic. 

Wheat, 973g. Oats, 37 tec. 

Mess pork, per bbl., 16.75 @17.25 


Mess beef, $12.80. 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 





(Reported by EK. &. Vietor & Leal Tebacce 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 6, 1911. 


Receipts in our market have been 





only moderate as the weather has 

sn Gry. What tobacco was oifered 
fiound ready sale at full prices. I rice | 
ire about 4c. to a higoer than 
they were last year. The various 
trust branches seem to be buying 
freely and they ceem to be in need 
of tobacco. It is hardly to be said 


lished ¢ 
would show 


would hold up 


ihat prices have been esta 
arge receipts only 
whether the market 
to the present 

There is some little trading in old 
brights but all more or less of a 
tail character. Stock more or less 
has been pretty well picked over and 
very little desirable tobacco can still 
be had. 

We had the first killing frost on 
the second of November, but no to- 
bacco has been hurt, as it is all in the 
house. The late fail has given the 
late planted tobacco a first -class 
chance to develop and become ripe. 


figure. 





Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, is offering some liberal 
prizes for the best and most profita- 
tle acres of tobacco raised next year 
by farmers of that section. Novem- 
ber 14 an illustrated lecture on to- 
bacco culture will be given by Mr. 
E. H. Matthewson, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The motto adopted for the contest is: 
‘Intelligent farming, fewer acres, 
greater production and more clear 
profit.” A good motto indeed. 


The 
Company, of 





“The Union Trading Company— 
the Farmers’ Union store system— 
has $500,000 capital; $190,000 stock 
sold, owns realty and merchandise 
to the amount of $265,000. Besides 
these, the Union owns a broom fac 
tory. These three concerns are prof 
it-sharing. The store system, July 
1, showed 15.6 per cent interest on 
capital invested, 9 per cent rebate 
on sales to Union members. Busi 
ness, cash or its equivalent.” 








ARE YOu EDUCATED 
TO TRE U E OF 


G ound Phosphate Rock 


as a source of Phosphrric Acid? If 
so you have reached the stage of 
discrimination and sh uld know 
before you buy that you ‘re buying ~ 
the kind that gives Lest results. 


We grind our Phosphate to fine- 
ness that 95% will pass through a 
100-mesh screen, ard the grade is 
Absolutely Uniform. You can get this 
kind only from 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Ground Rock Department, 
COLUMBIA, TENNESsEE. 








It is our 


Ground Phosphate Rock 


that has given the resu ts that have 
created the demand among the 
intelligent farmers of the couth. 


We are Betlier Prepared 
Than Ever Before 


to supply you with the goods that 
will increase your crop yiesds 25 to 
50 per cent and permanently im- 
prove your land. 


Let us tell you more about it. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


MT. PLEASANT, TI NNESSEE 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


LIME. 


is the basis of al] good farming. Write for bul- 
ietin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm aad get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
4 postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME CO., :: = 




















Strasburg, Va. 





“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTFR SHFLL LIME 
IS 95% PURE LIME 


aud the mos. e :onomiceal to use 








sy 
Le‘ US prove it.o you 


Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 
Waverly Milis, S. C. 





WARVEY BI LSTER Si' RINGS 


Soon save their 


st. Make every wagon: spring 
wages, therefo: - fruit, vegetables, eg) |, etc. 
Dring mere mem /. Ask for speci’ 4 pro B yw ution 
Marvey Spring‘ ., 735 i7th St, Rac 
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Manna Feeds 
Make Your Poultry Lay and Pay 


Are not medicated foods but scien- 
tifically mixed grain rations composed 
of wheat, sunflower. No grit, char- 
coal and shell. 




































MANNA SCRATCH FEED. 
Made from sound sweet grains, 
mixed by machinery in exact propor- 
tions. To be fed ina litter to make 
hens work for it. 


MANNA LAYING FOOD. 


A mash to be fed in hoppers in con- 
nection with MANNA SCRATCH. 
Will make any flock sing and lay. 





MANNA CHICK FEED 

A mature of rice, wheat, millet and 
kaffie. Containing no corn. Positively 
the best feed in America for little 
chicks. 

MANNA DAIRY FEED. 
Strictly a milk and butter producer. 
The result of the best thought of 
to-day in dairy feeding. 








Ask your dealer for the one you 
need most. If he does not carry 
MANNA FEEDS, order from us di- 
rect and send us his name. Ask for 
FREE SAMPLES and descriptive cir- 
culars, Ask your dealer TO-DAY. ; 


f sy EDGAR-MORGAN CO. 


Memphis.Tenn. 








Where to Get Pure-Bred Poultry. 


Choice Poultry Yards 


NOW isthe time to buv cockerels and pullets 
hatched from our PRIZE WINNERS, S. C. 
Brown and S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. Black Minor- 
cas, Rose and S.C Rhode Island @eds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, Silver Spangled Hamburgs 
and Black breasted Red Game Bantams. Choice 
breeders “a to $9.00. oe te guaranteed 
or morey refunde atalogue free. 

5. P. SWIFT & SON. Waynesville,N. C. 


[Bargain Sale of Fine Poultry 


one registered Tamworth sow 7 months 
ord $30. Bronze Turkeys $3.00.. Tonlouse Geese 
$2.50. White African Guineas $1.50. S. C. Brown 
Leghorns (Belmont strain) $1.25. Kellerstrass 
strain White Orpington cockerels S. C. 
Rhode Island Red cockerels and a few pullets $2, 
these are red to the skin, good surface color also. 
Indian Runner Ducks $5.00 trio, single drake 7c. 
These.are the,ducks that lay a lot of large white 


MRS. F. A. SULLIVAN, Ware Shoals, S. C. 


PURE BRED STOCK 


ite Wyandotte and White Leghorn pullets 
ourmen diso cookerels of either breed. Berk- 
shire pigs, young boars and gilts. Holstein bull 
and Holstein bull calves. Being bred inthe 
South, our stock is acclimated and you run no 
risk. All stock guaranteed. Special low prices 
for a short time. Write today for full particu- 
1 


ars. 
E. CRADDOCK, IGLOE FARM, 
seatibers. Virginia, Route 1, 


EGGS $1.50 PER SITTING OF 13 


8. O. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
ht mas, C. I. es, and S. C. ode 
Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
UNCLE JOE and NED., Props,, 
R.F.D 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C. 


& Profitable Poultry 


White and Brown Leghorns, both combs; R. I. 
Reds and White Orpingtons. Stock for sale. 
Also ian bees. 

W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES EXCLUSIVELY 


A few EXTRA GOOD early hatched Cockerels, 
pe each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 



































L, E. WHITSITT, - - - Austin, Ind. 
Near Louisville, Ky. 
S.C. Reds and Buckeyes 


$1.00 and $2.00 each. Buckeyes from thirty-two- 
dollar foundation stock; S. C.’s from prize winners. 


Mrs, S. F. Long, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


150 Choice Breeders 


18¢S. C. Reds, Buff Rocks, Anconas, White Leghorns 
Black Minorcis and Columbian Wi yeudetiee. Id an 

young stock for sale. Good breeding cockerels $1.50 
and up; pullets $1.25 to $3.00. If you need breeding stock 
write your wa 0 

HAHN POULTRY YARDS, Hickory, N. C. 


“Ringlet’” Barred Rocks 
Ohoice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
Both young and old. 
STACYS’ STOCK FARM, - - - Amelia, Va. 


Prize Winning White Leghorns 


7% pullets and 25 yearling hens $1.00each. Prize- 
winning stock. Farm raised. Choice birds. King 
Cotton strain. T.W Secrest, R. 1, Van Wyck, S. C. 














Choice Young Breeding Stock For Sale 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks, andS. C. Brown 

Leghorns, in trios, half dozen, and dozens. Say 

what you want and get my prices, please. 

B. B. Geer, - - - Nashville, Tenn. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Winners at State Fair, 1910 and 1911 
Ceckerels for sale $2.50 each. Trios, $5 and $6. 
Pens, $7.50 to $10. Satisfaction guaranteed or 





money back. Write your wants. 
W..B.{COBB, ChapeljHill,'N.£C. 
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THREE TIMELY POULTRY HINTS. 


I.—The Dry-Feed Ration. 


November is virtually the begin- 
ning of the new season with the poul- 
try keeper. The early hatched pul- 
lets are old enough to come to taw 
now, and the early moulted hens 
should be laying by now; and if eith- 
er are not, it is time to get busy and 
see why not. 

In effecting this desired condition, 
we find that the hens need some- 
thing more than the morning feed of 
grain, or mash, as it may be, and the 
second feeding later in the day. They 
need something before them that 
they may peck at all day without 
gorging themselves,—not a pile of 
grain, nor a pan of hot mash. What 
they want is a dry mixture consisting 
of pure wheat bran, and either corn 
meal ground of whole corn, or else 
ground corn hearts, mixed in about 
equal parts, and placed daily in small 
hoppers so made that the feed will 
sift down to the open space at the 
bottom in small quantities as fast as 
the hens eat it up. This sort of a 
hopper is very easily made, and one 
securely placed in each hen-house 
where it will be in the dry, and kept 
supplied with the dry-feed mixture as 
indicated, will result in a fourth toa 
third more eggs, and it will not in- 
crease the feed bill a tenth, because 
when the hens eat it along during 
the day, they eat less of the grain in 
the litter, and they always go to roost 
at night with a full craw. 


II.—The Curtained Roost. 


Probably the best and most suc- 
cessful poultry house we ever had 
was one built on the semi-shed fash- 
ion,—back and both ends closed up, 
a slatted front with door in that por- 
tion of it, the roosting perches in the 
rear, up over dropping boards, so that 
we utilized the ground floor space as 
a scratching place in which to scat- 
ter grain. The best feature as we 
found after using it awhile, was a 
curtain we placed in front of the 
dropping boards, extending down 
from six inches of the top of the shed 
to the boards mentioned, the perches 
being directly above them. This cur- 
tain was hung on a stiff wire, parted 
in the middle, and was kept run back 
at the ends of the sheds until after 
the fowls had gone to roost, and all 
the time in warm weather; but, when 
the weather became chilly, and the 
winds piercing, as they are now, the 
curtain was drawn together in front 
of the fowls on the perches, to serve 
as a wind break, and to enclose the 
animal warmth arising from them to 
a great extent. But, as stated, the 
curtain lacked six inches of going to 
the top, and this prevented any pos- 
sible over-heating, and admitted suf- 








ficient fresh air, at the same time let- 
ting the foul air escape. We found 
this a splendid arrangement, as it 
kept the fowls comfortable at night 
when it was stormy and windy and 
kept the hens and pullets in good lay- 
ing condition all winter. 


1lI.—The Value of a Good Cock Bird. 


Too much stress can not be laid on 
the quality of the rooster we are 
about to put with our hens for the 
mating during the new season. It is 
the one all-important feature, for, in 
a breeding sense, the cock is one-half 
of the breeding pen. We would be 
better off with two good hens and a 
good cock, than with six good hens 
and a medium to inferior male bird. 
And, in selecting a breeder of the 
male sex, it is advisable to get one 
full of life and activity,—one of the 
kind that will, after finding a worm, 
call his mates to eat it. A bird that 
is plump, and full-breasted and 
broad across the back, and only medi- 
um in length of leg. These points 
will apply to most any breed where a 
well-shaped and meaty bird is de- 
sired. Then he should be well mark- 
ed and score up high in his class— 
with clear-cut comb, medium wattles, 
and a bright, fearless eye. A bird 
of this kind can not have come from 
inferior stock—he will be standing 
evidence of the thoroughbred through 
and through, and calculated to im- 
press his vitality and his graces on 
his progeny. H. B,. GEER. 

Nashville, Tenn. 





Mark Twain at Court. 


When Mark Twain visited Ger- 
many he was “‘commanded” to dine 
with the Emperor. At the dinner 
the Emperor did most of the talking. 
A few days later a gentleman called 
upon the American author with a 
message from the Emperor: ‘“Con- 
vey to Mr. Clemens my kindest re- 
gards. Ask him if he remembers 
that dinner, and ask him why he 
didn’t do any talking.” 

Mark explained in his autobiog- 
raphy why he failed to give rein to 
his eloquence at the Emperor’s ta- 
ble, using a story as an illustration: 
“A man was approached by a friend 
who adds: ‘I think it’s a shame that 
you have not spoken to your wife 
for 15 years. How do you explain 
it? How do you justify it?” 

““*T didn’t want to interrupt her,’ 
said the poor man.” 





S.C. Black Minorcas 


Fifty fine cockerels to go at $1 and $2 each. _ 
March and May hatch. Order quick or they ] 
will be all gone. 


B. C. Routh, - Randlieman, N. C. 
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Increase certainty of crops and better"cro 
make cultivation easy by using our De.fand 


FARM DRAIN TIL 





iL 





(Made of Clay) 


The best. smooth aad uniform, high grade 
everlasting. Our ttle book, 15 pages, tells how 
and why andis FREE. Write for it TO-DAY, 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N, ¢, 


Te amy 


North State Life Insurance Co, 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company, 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 
cepresented. 








A Book on Poultry Diseases 
Free to You. 


Every person interested in poultry, 
as a breeder or in a commercial way, 
will find “‘Zenoleum Chicken Chat” 
a useful and reliable adviser. It gives 
full directions for the treatment of 
all diseases that affect poultry, and 
the prevention of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases in the poultry yard. 
It tells the most effective treatments 
to rid the flock of parasites, such as 
lice, mites and various germs, that 
cause roup, pip, tape-worm, canker, 
typhoid, blackhead, etc., that if al- 
lowed to spread in the flock will 
surely cut off all chances of profit, 
and disgust the owner with the busi- 
ness. 

“Chicken Chat’’ is the production 
of the most competent authorities 
on diseases of fowl, and is printed 
and sent out free by the manufac- 
turers of Zenoleum Disinfectant, 
Germicide and Lice Killer, which has 
the endorsements of FORTY-FIVE 
out of forty-eight State Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
“Chicken Chat” teaches the doctrines 
of cleanliness, disinfection and the 
prevention of disease, as the surest 
and safest method of making the in- 
dustry profitable. 

“Chicken Chat” is free to every 
reader of this paper. A cent spent 
for a postal card will return you a 
profit of many dollars. Address, 
Zenner Disinfectant Company, 229 
Lafayette Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, 
before you forget it. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Our Annual Sale of fine Cockerels is on this 
week. All who know us have found this a great 
opportunity to get new blood at moderate prices. 
The prospect for heavy egg trade prevents our 
selling many pullets, but we have some beauties 
ready for business. The finest specimens of the 
unbeaten Bradley Strain ready now for both lay- 
ing and exhibition contests. Write at once for 
= and prices on the best to be had in the 

outh. 


GEORGE H. MORRIS, Ashland, Va. 








THE ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 


Breeders of pure bred chickens and ducks. 


Barred Rock, S.C. R.I. Red and 


Minorca chickens; prize-winning Mammoth White Pekin and Indian Runner ducks. 


A. R. WiNSTON, Proprietor, 


Franklinion, N. C. 
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Something entirely 


Made by the makers of Famous Zenoleum Disinfectant 
The great poultry remedy that all poultry. men are talking about 


ZENOLEUM POWDER LICE KILLER 


NOTHING AS GOOD DON’T TAKE A SUBSTITUTE 








\ _leeaseen> 
LICE KILL 


EE FH Wine ws oF WOR 





At Dealers, 25 cents 
Postpaid, 35 cents 





or money back. 


new and 





good 





We are positive this is the very best lice powder. Tryit. Guaranteed right 
? It is a wonderful collection of absolute insecticides, scien- 
tifically blended to give positive results. It is used in 46 Agricultural Colleges 
and by the most prominent people in the poultry business. TRY IT NOW. 


Send for our great FREE Book “CHICKEN CHAT.” Send postal at once. 
THE ZENNER DISINFECTANT CO. 


229 Lafayette Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WITH FIGS. 





How to Propagate, Plant, Prune, Fertilize, Cultivate and Care 
for Them—Now is the Time to Set Sprouts. 





By L. A, Niven. 


OUTH of Virginia fig trees 
should be found in every yard, 
garden or orchard. It is a 

fruit that almost every Southerner is 
fond of, and it ripens at the time 
when most of other fruits are gone, 
and continues to bear and ripen right 
up to frost. It is a very healthful 
fruit, as it has somewhat of a laxa- 
tive effect. It is probably less trou- 
blesome to grow than any other 
fruit, and it will grow in almost any 
type of soil. The Southern farm with- 
out an abundant supply of this fruit 
certainly is not what it should be. 
The majority of our Southern farm- 
ers know how to grow and care for 
this fruit, but I shall discuss briefly 
the common methods practiced, espe- 
cially for the benefit of those who 
are not familiar with these methods. 


Propagation of the Fig. 


A sprout with a few roots may be 
dug up from an old bush or tree and 
set out. This is the method common- 
ly practiced when only two or three 
are to be planted. When this is done 
cut back the top of the sprout, leav- 
ing only four or five inches above 
the ground, The plant may be grown 
either in the tree or bush form. If 
you wish the tree form, cut back 4 
to 8 inches above the ground. If the 
bush form is desired, cut back al- 
most even with the ground, leaving 
only one or two joints above the 
ground. Never head back very high, 
as a low branching tree is always 
best. 

These sprouts may be dug up and 
set out any time during the winter, 
but November or December seem to 
be the best months for the work. 

Whenever more than a few plants 
are desired there are two common 
methods of propagation that may be 
resorted to. They are cutting and 
layering. The cutting method is by 
far the most common and the most 
satisfactory. 


The Cutting Method of Propagation. 


During the winter, preferably the 
latter part, take the cuttings from 
wood that grew the previous year. 
Older wood will root, but not so well 
as the new wood. The cuttings should 
be from eight to twelve or more 


COTTON 


Every cotton-grower, large 
or small, should write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 
for history and descriptive circular of his early 
and prolific cotton, with price of seed. It’s free, 
ee will be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
ick maturity. and will make 3 pales per acre. 
$2.00 per bu. Reid’s Yel- 

K low Dent, purest of breed- 

ing. High- yielding corn 

that you can depend on; already selected. Ship- 
ed in ear or shelled as you like. Also Mule Foot 


ogs, registered. HENRY M. BOSTON, breeder4 
New New Berlin, Illinois. 











inches in length. Whenever the 
small end of the cutting is not a ter- 
minal bud the cut should be made 
just above a bud or joint. And it is 
equally important to make the cut 
at the lower end just below a bud or 
Joint. The cut at the lower end may 
be made square across the stem, but 
the cut at the upper end should be 
sloping. Not more than one inch of 
wood should be above the bud at the 
upper end, and not more than one- 
fourth inch below the lower bud. 
This is important, as the cuttings are 
almost sure to fail to take root if 
long stubs of wood are left below 
and above the buds at the cut ends. 

The cuttings may be planted where 
the tree is to remain permanently, or 
they may be put in nursery rows for 
a year and then transplanted. By 
practicing the former method you 
will get a crop of fruit one year earl- 
ier than if you practiced the latter. 
You will also do away with the trou- 
ble of transplanting, but you will 
have to be more careful about pro- 
tecting the young cutting. Each 
method has its advantages and dis- 
advantages, and the local conditions 
should determine which method is 
practiced, If you set them out where 
they are to remain it will be neces- 
sary to drive several stakes around 
each cutting for protection. If set 
in a nursery row, they should be 
put 6 to 8 inches apart in rows 3 to 4 
feet wide. Of course they should be 
cultivated during the summer they 
are in the nursery row. 

If the soil is moist where they are 
to be planted, eight inches is long 
enough for the cuttings. If the 
soil is of a dry nature, the cut- 
tings should be twelve or sixteen 
inches long in order that they may 
go deep enough when planted to 
come in contact with permanently 
moist soil. If you are going to plant 
the cutting where it is to remain, all 
you have to do is to dig the hole al- 
most as deep as the cutting is long 
and put the cutting in it. The upper 
bud or joint of the cutting should 
be just above the surface of the 
ground after it is planted. The soil 
should be firmed as it is thrown in 
around the cutting, especially at the 
bottom. If the soil is left loose the 
cutting is likely to dry out and die. 
A light mulch of hay, leaves, or ma- 
nure put on the soil around the cut- 
ting immediately after planting will 
be found beneficial. If you are go- 
ing to put cuttings in nursery row 
dig a trench almost as deep as the 
length of the cutting and plant six 
or eight inches apart, and in the 
same way as per directions given 
above for planting where the tree is 
to remain permanently. Of course 
it will not be necessary to drive 








Starta Peach Orchard With Our OneYear Iregsz 


And make money as we have done! We have acres and acres of commercial peach ae, 
orchards of our own, started frum one-year trees just like this one. Others like 


them, ready this winter, will do the same for you. 


and true to name. 





We propagate from clean, healthy trees; our stock is first-class, 
We tz ake pains, all down the line, to produce trees that will make 
you an orchard to be proud of, Our Catalogue contains information that you need. It’s free. 


P..J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc., Fruitland Nurseries, Box 1070 E, AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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Early Jersey .nd Charles 
ton. Wakefieid’s ” ol ession «te. 
$1.25; 2000 and over $1.00 per 1000. Special price 


L. KIVETT, High Point, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants for Sale 


Our plants are the finest we have ever grown. 
Stoc*y, vigorous and healihy, anu should be 
set as soon as possible to insure early heading 
If set dee» wiil stand any 
weather subject be this climate. 


Low express 
Single 1000 


























40,000 Farmers Let This‘ 
fit Hand Machine Plant 
Their Potatoes 











ORTY THOUSAND farm 
ers know what this great 
iron-hand planter means £f 

to them in time saved, work 
saved, worry saved, and in- " 
creased profits. They depend By 
on the accuracy of this machine 
because they know it doesn’t 
miss one hill in a hundred. 


Absolutely Cert 


1.and Accurate 


It can’t forget a hill—it can’t be affect- 
ed by the cold, and the szze of the seed 
doesn't matter. Over 25 years ex- 
perience backs this original and only 
perfect machine planter. 


covered. ~ Write for our catalog. 


is the easiest to operate. 


other planter made. No extra man needed. 


TWO BOOKS FREE fiencer. We 
nished with or without fertilizer attachments; 
Jor details. 


Aspinwall Manufacturing Co., 510 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich., U.S. A. 


We also make efficient SPRAYING OUTFITS for every purpose—ask for our 
Sprayer Catalog including valuable formulas 


Six Iron Hands can’t 
fazl to drop seed in every hill, and every seed is 
Read why the 


ASPINWALL potato Pranter 


Light draft enables you to plant more acres per day than with any 
No changing or adjusting of pickers for plant- 
ing different sizes of seed. Canvas sack hopper doesn’t clog seed. Simple regulation of 
distance, from nine to thirty inches or more if desired. Feed and coverers regulated easily 
by turning thumb-screw from seat. All parts thrown in and out of gear automatically when 
raising or lowering plow. Large, adjustable disc coverers. 
explains all the features and advantages of the Aspinwall 
will also mail you ‘Potato Culture” which tells everything 
abovt potato planting, growing, and barvesting from AtoZ. NOTE—Aspinwall Potato Planters are fur- 
0 planter attachment for corn, peas or beans. See catalog 
Also read about Aspinwall Sprayers, Potato Sorters, and Cutters. Wr 
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stakes around the cuttings in nur- 
sery row for protection as in the 
case of those planted where they are 
to remain. 

After the cuttings have grown for 
one year in the nursery row they are 
ready for transplanting. This may 
be done any time during the winter, 
but preferably during November or 
December. When set out the young 
tree should be cut back to within 
four to eight inches of the surface of 
the ground if the tree form is de- 
sired, and just one or two buds or 
joints above the ground if the bush 
form is desired. In the Upper South 
the bush form is preferable, as it 
makes winter protection easier of ful- 
filment. The tree form is probably 
the better for the lower South. 


Layering Method of Propagation. 


This method isn’t as common as 

the cutting method, but is equally as 
successful when the work is properly 
done. To carry out this method 
bend one of the younger branches 
down to the ground and make a cut 
lengthwise of the stem two or three 
inches on either side of and through 
a joint. The cut need not be deep— 
just a simple split in the bark and 
outer wood. Now dig a trench, put 
the cut portion of the branch in the 
trench and cover several inches deep 
with soil. Firm the soil, but do not 
pack tight. This work should be 
done in late fall or early spring. As 
soon as a good root system is devel- 
‘ped the branch should be cut off 
eliow the layered portion, and Is 
eedy for planting out. Of course 
this should be done during the win- 
ter months. 


Transplanting. 


The fig is rather difficult to trans- 
plant, and this is one of the reasons 
in favor of. putting the cuttings 
where they are to remain as trees. 
It very often happens that two or 
three years’ time is required for the 
young fig plant to get over the ef- 
fects of transplanting, but it will 
grow very rapidly as soon as it does 
get over it. So it is necessary to be 
very careful in transplanting a fig 
tree. 


Kind of Soil and Location. 


It should be kept in mind that the 
fig is a surface-feeding plant, and that 


(Continued on page 22.) 








Improve Your Home 
as Wellas Your Roads 


Better roads will 
bring more folks past 
your hume—ana they 
will judge you by the 
Jooks of your place. 
Some trees, shiubs 
andvineswill notoniy 
make it look better but 
will make it #07e val- 
‘uable, You'll get add- 
ed pleasure in living 
there, enough to pay 
you again and aguin 
for the slight cost of 
thethings yuuplant. d. 


We Grow Trees for 
“Southern Plsnters 


We know their needs "nd we take per- 
sonal interest in supplying the things 
that will do best for thim. Aud we suc- 
ceed—as shown by the fact that many 
growers have been our regular custom. 
ers for thirty years. 

“Trees That Produce Results.” Shade 
trees, evergreens, shruvs vines and 
roses; fruit trees and plants—the kind 
you must have. Our Catalogue is free if 
you expect io order. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
















Grow Pecans, Most 
Profitable of Nuts 


All over this country and abroad, Pecans are in 
j os demand as an articte of < food. Trees can 


ited nearly anywhere aftd will bear abun- 
Ly crops when jap started. 


Buy from Glen Saint Mary and Save Money 
e have been in os Pecan business from its 
start in the South — growing 
both trees and nuts. When you 
buy our trees you get the benefit 
of our long experience. 
Fine Catalogue FREE 
you need to know about 
trees for the South: Citrus fruits, 








Heré isa 


Money Maker 


for every 
TOBACCO CABBAGE, TOMATO 
AND SWEET POTATO GROWER 


Masters 
Plant Setter 


takes away all the tedious work of 
setting outa field of plants. Isa great 
labor saver, a crop producer and ~ 
drought breaker, Is worth TEN TIM. 5 
its cost to every farmer and grow:s 
fn the U. 8, 

Send us your name and address 
and we will tell you 


How to get one of these Planiers 


FREE of COST 


MASTERS PLANTER CO- 
147 _ W. South Water Street, Ghicaga, ily 


















Our Farmers’ Union Page. 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 





WHAT THE FARMERS’ 


imrtNG. 


UNION IS 


Important Work in Georgia, Colo- 
rado and Mississippi Brietly Re- 
ported. 


Wherever there are farmers there 
is a farmers’ problem. Wherever 
there is a Farmers’ Union, its task is 
to help solve the problem. So that if 
you ask what the Farmers’ Union is 
doing you will have to point-to the 
map and designate what part of the 
country you care to knov of its work. 

it was easy enough to see from the 
articles in the Co-operation Special 
of The Progressive Farmer that there 
was no iron-clad rule or system by 
which co-operation is working, nor 
was it contined to any particular ter- 
ritory or the handling of any one 
commodity. 

Note the following from Prof. 
John Lee Coulter, University of Min- 
aesolta: 


“The Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union is doing 
much valuable work at the pres- 
ent time in the Southern States. 
It bas doubtless done more real 
educational work in teaching 
modern business methods to the 
Southern farmers during the 
last five years than any other 
similar organization in the his- 
tory of the South. Many of the 
principles which it advocates 
might well be taught in the 
schools and colleges of the 
South.” 


In Georgia the Union took up the 
question of fertilizers, and it is gen- 
erally admitted that it has been the 
means of saving to the’ farmers of 
that State the enormous sum of $12,- 
000,000 in four years!) Members of 
the Union in that State now own a 
large phosphate mine in Florida and 
a plant at Union City, Ga. They 
are independent of the fertilizer 
trust. They also have a plow fac- 
tory at Union City and are making 
plows and farm machinery adapted 
to that section. But its work is not 
confined to the South. ° 

The following is from George B. 
Lang, President of the Colorado 
State Union: 


Some Things the Farmers’ Union is 
Doing in Colorado. 


“Tt requires the joint effort of cap- 
ital and patronage to produce profit. 
They are equal factors and should 
therefore divide the profit-giving to 
Capital what it deserves and to pat- 
ronage what it earns. If they are 
equal factors the division should be 
equal. 

“Proceeding upon this theory, the 
Farmers’ Union of Colorado with the 
assistance of the Knights of Indus- 
try, a city organization for co-oper- 
ative effort, have sought to build 
mills, open coal mines and establish 
@ great store system with stores in 
every community where their opera- 
tion would prove profitable, conduct- 
ed upon strict business principles, all 
in one corporation, under one man- 
agement, realizing to their utmost on 
their collective purchasing power, do- 
{ng business strictly on a cash basis, 
and dividing the net profits between 
the capital employed and the pat- 
ronage given. 

“The age of concentration and co- 
operation is here. The business of 
the future will be done more and 
more by great combinations of capi- 
tal and concentration of energy and 
effort. 

“The farmer and the wage-earner 
who continually build all and sup- 
port all can continue to build com- 
hinations for others and give them 


the profits, or he can through organ- 
ization with the same energy, the 
same cash and the same support 
build his own combinations, receive 
the same or better service and keep 
the profits himself. He will have to 
do one or the other whether he likes 
it or not, 


“All of the commercial institu- 
tions of the Farmers’ Union of Colo. 
rado are run on a combination of the 
Rochdale plan and the Denmark 
plan. They sell all their products or 
goods at regular market prices. For- 
ty per cent of net profits go to the 
stockholders, 40 per cent to the cus- 
tomers in proportion to patronage, 
provided he is a member of the Union 
and 20 per cent is retained to extend 
the business. All their stores are 
under one charter. If one store 
proves unprofitable, it will be aban- 
doned without the stockholders los- 
ing, as every shareholder is owner in 
all, and not just one. One man is 
manager and purchaser for all. Ev- 
ery cent is cash from first to last. 
They neither buy nor sell on credit, 
except to receive bankable notes. 


What the Union is Doing in Missis- 
sippi. 


Now, let us consider the work of 
the Farmers’ Union in Mississippi as 
set forth by Editor R. A. N. Wilson 
of the Union Advocate: 

“The practicable plan for helping 
the cotton situation is as follows: 

“‘ A private corporation. 

“Three-fourths of the cotton grow- 
ers in each State should become 
stockholders in this corporation. 

“Construct a sufficient number of 
warehouses in each State to hold one- 
seventh of that State’s crop. 

““Managers of all warehouses to be 
bonded. 

“Negotiable receipts for each bale 
of cotton to be issued through these 
bonded managers. 

“Cotton insured as desired. 

“Contract for holding cotton to be 
signed by owners as conditions war- 
rant. 

“A central office of direction, all 
Officials being bonded. 

“A central grading and classing 
department where all samples may 
be filed. 

“All cotton to be sold through this 
central office on uniform grades. 

“The Farmers’ Warehouse Com- 
pany of Jackson, Mississippi, is oper- 
ating under the foregoing plan which 
is briefly outlined. It has seventy- 
five warehouses in the State of Mis- 
sissippi. It contemplates taking over 
twenty warehouses in Tennessee 
within the next ninety days. It has 
perfected arrangements by which it 
is to handle the Sea Island cotton 
crop of South Carolina. 

“Preliminary arrangements have 
been made whereby it will construct 
warehouses throughout the State of 
South Carolina and negotiations are 
under way for similar work in North 
Carolina and Georgia. Some work 
of this character is also being done 
in Southern Missouri. 

“The company has a capital stock 
of approximately $240,000. It has 
assets of $350,000. We began busi- 
hess two years ago under the man- 
agement of one man with a borrowed 
typewriter and no assets. 

“To-day it has one hundred and 
fifty employes. 

“Tt has upon storage now thous- 
ands of bales of cotton in the State of 
Mississippi. 

“Practically the entire amount of 
cotton on storage is being held for an 
increase in price. Upon a large part 
of this cotton, money has been loan- 
ed to the growers. The company is 
in vosition to lend a _ reasonable 
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CHEW SUNKIST AND 


Save Money 


You chew every bit of SUNKIS7 Suncured. No 
waste. No drying up. No crumbling. No cutting 
off and throwing away of dry, dirty, gritty ends. 


SUNKIST 


CHEWING 
TOBACCO 


SUNKIST chews with comfort from the first 
touch of the tooth and stays good to the last cut. 
The can keeps out all sweat, dust and dirt, and 
keeps in all the fine flavor and original freshness. 
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Just Five Cents per piece. 
If your dealer hasn’t it— 
USE THE COU.PON! 


F. R. PENN TOBACCO CO. 
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TOBACCO CO, 
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one Pocket Tin Sunkist Suncured, 
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amount on every bale stored in one 
of its warehouses. 

“It has ten thousand stockholders 
in Mississippi, nine-tenths of whom 
are cotton growers. 

“It has an efficient organization, 
both in the field and at its central 
office. All managers and officials are 
bonded. It has a high standing 
among the financial interests of this 
State. 

“The plan has been in operation 
two years and has proven thoroughly 
practicable in every way. 

“What is needed now is the co- 
operation of all people throughout 
the whole South who desire to com- 
plete a method whereby cotton may 
be sold at prices based upon the law 
of supply and demand. It is a waste 
of energy, time and money to pro- 
mote other plans or schemes. The 
Warehouse Company’s plan is sub- 
ject to investigation by any and ev- 
erybody. The company will take 
Pleasure in showing the details of 
its method to anybody who will make 
the inquiry or visit its home office. 

“It has the official endorsement of 
the Farmers’ Union of America and 
the active co-operation of the mem- 
bers thereof. If the business inter- 
ests of the South, dependent upon 
the cotton growing industry, will 
only consider the possibilities as out- 
lined above and give the Farmers’ 
Warehouse Company their active co- 
Operation and endorsement, the prob- 
lem of marketing cotton will be a 
solved problem within a short time. 





A Beloit woman of the old-time 
family friend type addressed a wid- 
ower whom she had not seen for a 
long time, and who was also deaf: 
“I see you have buried your wife 
since I been away,” she repeated sev- 
eral times. He finaily replied: 
“Why, yes, she died and I had to.’’— 
Salina, Kansas, Journal. 


‘A COMPANY WITH 200 PHONES. 


(Continued from page 9.) 
one, and any other expense for the 
benefit of the system. 

After our company 
was no t) 
other 
portunity 
for messages to 
There are 
our system to 
exchange that 
with. 

Soon after our company 
ganized the people for miles around 
began to come in and it proved a 
success from the beginning. As ev- 
ery phone holder keeps up his part 
of the line and the central operator 
is always on the j 1ere is nothing 
to take up 1 of ti time of the 
Officers and y serve without pay. 
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has phones in several villages that 
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W. G. McBRAYER. 
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Two and two make four. 
platitude. 

Two and two make three. 
demagogism. 

Two and two make one hundred 
and fifty. This is high finance.— 
November Lippincott’s. 
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Ber Progressive Young Folks. 





Finding Out How Much Butter- 
Unusual Interest 


BEFORE any boy reads more of 
this article let him turn to page 
15 and take a look at the pic- 
He will notice at the top 


there. 
ie picture the scales and the 
on These scales are the first 


thing to use in testing your cow. You 
must weigh the milk she gives every 
time she is milked, and must put it 
down on a chart or in a book. It is 
not worth while to attempt to find 
out what your cow is doing without 
using the seales. Having weighed 
the milk at each milking and found 
out just how much milk your cow is 
giving, you next wish to find out 
something about the composition of 
this milk—that is, how much butter- 
fat there is in it. Here is where the 
Babcock tester, No. 5, in the picture 
referred to, comes in. 

While you must weigh the milk of 
your cows at each milking if you 
wish to know exactly what they 
are doing, it would be a great deal 





A-The dividers in the first position for reading 
the test. 
of trouble to make a test of the 
milk at each milking. For this 
reason, most farmers who test their 
cows take samples of the milk at 
different milkings and keep these 
samples until such time as they can 
make the test without inconveni- 
ence. Samples may be taken every 
day, every week, or every month. A 
very good plan is to take a sample 
from both the morning and the night 
milkkings one day each week. These 
samples are put in special bottles 
and preserved with corrosive sub- 
limate tablets of which, the right 
size for keeping a bottle of milk, can 
be bought from dairy supply houses. 
It is necessary in taking samples 


to be very careful to stir the milk 
thoroughiy before dipping out the 
sample. As soon as milk is drawn 


from the cow and allowed to stand, 
the cream begins to rise, and if the 
fample is taken from the top of the 
bucket, it will be richer than if tak- 
én from the bottom. Again, the last 
milk of a milking is always ricner 
than the first milk, so that it is nec- 
essary to have the whole milking in 
the bucket from which the sample is 
taken and to mix it all well before 
taking the sample. All that is neces- 
sary to do when taking this sample 
is to dip out a small dipper full and 
Pour it into the bottle in which it is 
to be kept. 

In testing the milk, the small pi- 
Dette shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture is used. This pipette is filled 
With milk and the milk poured from 
It into the testing bottle shown be- 
tide it in picture. A little practice 
Will enable one to get exactly the 
Mght amount of milk. The acid cy- 
linder (figure 9, in thep icture re- 
fered to) is then filled with sul- 
Dhuric acid and this is poured in- 
© the bottle. Of course, the milk 
Rust be thoroughly shaken again be- 
the pipetteful for testing is tak- 










How TO USE THE BABCOCK TESTING MACHINE. 


Fat Milk Contains—Work of 
and Profit. 


en out. The bottle containing the 
milk and acid is then shaken until 
the contents are all of one color,—a 
rich brown. The number of the sam- 
ple which indicates from what cow 
it is taken and when it was drawn 
will have been marked on the sample 
bottle, is marked on the side of the 
testing bottle, a rough place being 
provided for this. The bottles are all 
warmed to about 160 degrees and 
piaced in the testing machine as 
shown. This usually has a speed in- 
dicator which shows exactly how fast 
to run it. It is turned at this speed 
for four or five minutes. Enough hot 
water is then added to each bottle to 
fill the bottle to the neck. The ma- 
chine is then closed and run for an- 
other minute. Enough water is then 
added to bring the butter-fat, which 
will have risen to the top, up into the 
neck of the bottle. The machine is 
then closed again and run for about 
two minutes more. The bottles are 








B—The dividers in the second’position. 


then taken out of the machine and 
the per cent of fat is read from the 
neck of each bottle as shown in the 
accompanying pictures. A scale is 
marked on the neck of each bottle so 
that with a pair of dividers it is easy 
to tell exactly how much fat the milk 
contains. 

Having found out the per cent of 
butter-fat in a sample of the milk, all 
that is then necessary is to multiply 
the number of pounds of milk given 
by the cow by the per cent of butter- 
fat found in her milk by the tester, 
or by the average per cent if a num- 
ber of tests of her milk have been 
made. This will tell exactly how 
much butter-fat the cow gives in a 
week or a month or a year, as the 
case may be, and thus enable the 
farmer to find out whether or not she 
is a good cow to Keep. 

All this may seem to some readers 
like a whole lot of work, but really 
it is not. It requires only an instant 
to weigh the milk of each cow if the 
scales are hung at a convenient place, 
and to put the number of pounds 
down in a book or on a chart which 
is kept handy. Taking the samples 
for testing is also the work of only 
a minute or two, and if done only 
twice a week, requires very little 
time indeed. To make the test takes 
a little more time, but not much for 
a number of samples—eight to six- 
teen in an ordinary tester—can be 
tested at once. The tester shown in 
the accompanying picture is run by 
steam, but there are those run by 
hand for the farmer with only a few 
cows. This work is indeed so full of 
interest that it is likely to be regard- 
ed as a pleasure rather than a task. 
In fact, the whole job of testing will 
be found not only of great value, but 
also full of interest and pleasure. It 
gives one a new idea of farm work 
to be able to tell just how much milk 
each cow he has gives and how much 
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Let your jeweler guide your 
selection of awatch. He will 
recommend a WALTHAM, 


of course, but he will also 
recommend the movement best 
suited to your particular needs. 


WALTHAM 


WALTHAMS are noted time- 


keepers in every grade and in 

- the higher grades which are named, 

have no equal in the world. RIVERSIDE, for instance on the 

movement, guarantees a consistently high grade timepiece in every 
popular size. _Buy a Waltham from your Jeweler. 

“It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.”? 


Send for descriptive booklet of various Waltham Movements. 
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Waltham, Mass. 











butter can be made from this milk. 
The man who does such work is, in 
fact, a business man as truly as is 
any banker or manufacturer, and the 











A pipette holding 76.6 cc. milk and a test bot- 
tle for milk, used in Babcock test. 


boy who prepares himself to be a 
business farmer, will find it just as 
profitable as any occupation he can 
engage in. 





A GOOD IDEA FOR OTHER LIT- 
TLE FOLKS. 
Mr. Editor, The Progressive Farmer. 
Dear Sir:—Some two or three 
weeks ago I was at my Uncle Pink’s 
house and he gave me a paper and I 
read it and I believe it is a good 
paper for little girls and I saw in it 
where I could get it ten weeks for 
ten cents, and now I am sending the 
ten cents. Send the paper to 
MARTHA JANE RILEY. 
Heidleberg, Jasper Co., Miss. 
After the ten weeks is out I will 
make my papa give me the money to 
take it on. 





We build 
carts for 
eeneral use, 
for breaking 
colts jog- 
ging trot- 
ting bred horses,exercising dra't horses and fo 
rural mail carriers for ‘ne horse ora pair No 
the cheapest, but the best Write forCat.S. Ad 
dress W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora. 10. 














SHOT 
GUNS 

DOUBLE-BARREL and REPEATING; with 
barrels and lug FORGED from ONE SOLID 
PIECE OF STEEL. 


Mo. 235; double, hammer... ~~. = ~~ . $11.85 
Mo. 335: double, hammerless «2... 15.85 
Mo. 520; repeating .- .. +... 21.60 


FREE CATALOG. 
GUNS, 2éoRrTine 
y GOODS, ETc. 
$42S IN VALUABLE PRIZES. 


You may be the lucky one. Shot guns 
at $3.75; rifles at $1.40; revolvers at $2.10. 
Can’t beat our wa TO-DAY 


fer catalog and prize 
BOURNE & BOND 
316 West Market Stract LDUISTILLE, KY. 

























SHIP US 


sHIP US| FURS 


We Pay Hi: hest Prices 

Charge no Commissions 
We Buy More Fu s from Trappers and 
Deaters Than .:e Handled by All St. 
Louis Commission Houses ombined. 
S+nd today for f ee Circulars g Me 
Prices WE GUARANTEE TO PAY. 
No other house will guarantee to pay 
their quotations. 


I. ABRAHAM 


224 N. Main St., St Louis, Mo. 














BUSY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 


Over ten milion dollars will be vaid tu tr pyers of 
fur pearing animals during the cow.ing winter. Auy 
man or boy living in the country can add a good y 
sum tohi3 eanings ov t-apying du ig spire mo- 
ments. We furnish ABSOLUTELY FREE a co noplete 
Trapper’s G.ide which te Is you the size: f trap and 
kind of bait to use fo the different aniwals, how to 
remove th+ skins and p: epare them for mar-et We 
‘lso furnish the besttrapsa db .its at low -st prices 
We receive more furs direct from trapping grounds 
than any other wouse ia the world ther*’ore cau 
Day tne highest prices fur tsem. Our price list 
shivping tags ete are also FREE forthe ask'ng. I 
yu are a trapp=-r or w'nt tu become une, write to 
ustuday. We willheip you 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 
Cheapest Fur House in the Worid. 
285 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

















OUR TRAPPERS CUIDE FREE 


Not a CHEAP, but 2 VALUABLE 
Book with pictures of all animals, 
their tracks and signs, game laws 
and valuable information FREE. Don’t go 








of sen’ Trappers ¢ direct. 
WEIL BROS. & CO., Box 80 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


The Square Deal House. where you ret those good returns 
























HOW TO SUCCEED WITH FIGS. 


(Continued from page 19.) 
it requires large amounts of plant 
food. <A rich and well drained soil 
is necessary if the best results are 
to be obtained. The garden, or the 
back yard, are good places for the 
fig, as the garden is generally rich 
and moist, and a lot of various kinds 
of refuse generally collects in the 
back yard and this can be made use 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general 
guarantee to such announcements, because 
every purchaser should see land for him- 
self before buying, but no man is permitted 
to offer land for sale in onr paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references 
as to honesty and financial responsibility. 

section, northeast 
Georgia. The land of 


YONAH LAND escent ies 


inducemerts to fruit growers, dairymen, stockmes, and 
ultrymen. A great demand for diversified farming 
ome product to sell every month, close to market snd 
best orices. Twenty odd tourtst hot Is in Habersham Co, 
‘Both summer and winter resorts) only 78 miles from 
tlanta, on main ine of Southern Ral'way to Washin,y- 
ton, D. C. Ten acre apple orcnsrd p: oduced 3500 bushels 
of apples, netting $3:00 00 Equ_liy as good for peaches 
pec:n, grapes, etc. The best ffsr ing lands will pro- 
duce i to 2 »ales of c tton, 60 to 100 bushels of corn per 
acre, besides iarge «rops of :ma} grain ard hay. Pure 
water, fine climate, no mosqui'oes, splendid scenery, 
fine schools and churches, 1800 feet elevation. Prices 
range from $5.00 t7 $50.00 peracre Sen4 for deseriptive 
Gamphiet and price list CORNELIA REAL ESTATE & 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. Cornelia, Georgia. 


THE-HeME- SEEKERS 


fALABAMA {GLONGLA 2m, 
OPPORTUNITY 
g cx 4 - 
4 a 
4% 2} 
r— |. THAT WAS ; 
2 y 2 Y; 
OVERLOOKED 
It is in Alabama and Georpia, and corsists of 
low-priced laid that earns more net money than 
land which custs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Gcorgia’s two thous*nd mil«s of 
mcdern railway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
for the general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local d.mand, at good prices, fer all 
his products; long growing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
yea’; and a healihful, mild climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops. 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to prove 
these advantages, w.ll mail a free book profuscly 
illustrated with duotone engravings, supported by 
signed stxtements from the men who grew the crops 
and raised the live-stock; and tell how we can help 
find just the farm you want. Write TODAY. 

43. F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 


275 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia B. 
Best Land ia the South 


For the Yoney 











The famous Piedmont 

















Soil rich loam, gently rolling, well watered, 
above overflow, well improved; no stumps. Price 
less than expense of clearing stumps in other 
sections. Most legumes grow to perfection. 
Health and water good. Large tracts for inves- 
tors; small farms if you like. Near railroad. 


H. Guy Hathorn, Woodville, Miss. 
Alabama Black Belt Farms 


Good, cheap and healthy. All crops; great for 
hogs, hay, and clover; some alfalfa. Several large 
tracks. Investigate. 
RE.Lam-ert,- - - Dar!ington, Wilcox Co., Ala. 

in Eastern North 


FARM FOR PROFIT @.\roiins. ‘the 


“*Nation’s garden ape.” oe me other peer for vege 

fruits and staple farming om smal! capttsi ome- 
p> and investors write CAROLINA TRUCKING DE 
VELOPMENT 02. 299 Sowthers Rite Wiirnnmtoo wo 














GREATLY REDUCED RATES 


N. C. Drainage Convention 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 
NOVEMBER 15-16th, 1911 


NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 


of by the fig. As a general rule, no 
better place than the back yard 
where slop and other refuse is 
thrown can be found for a fig tree. 

If possible, the fig should always 
be given a Southern exposure with 
protection on the north and west 
sides. On the south side of a build- 
ing, a fence or other object is an 
ideal place if the soil is rich and well 
drained, 


Distance and Fertilization. 


Twelve to fourteen feet each way 
is about the right distance apart in 
the upper South. In the lower 
South sixteen to twenty feet each 
way will not be too much space. 

Stable manure should be spread 
broadcast under the trees each year, 
along in early spring. In addition to 
this four or five pounds of acid phos- 
phate and two pounds of muriate of 
potash or eight pounds of kainit 
should be given to each bearing tree 
each year. Lime is also demanded 
by the fig, but it should not be ap- 
plied at the same time the other fer- 
tilizers are applied. Four or five 
pounds of air-slaked lime should be 
given each tree at least every third 
or fourth year. In some sections of 
the country potash doesn’t seem to 
be needed for anything, and in sv-h 
sections it is useless to apply it w 
the fig. If stable manure can’t be 
obtained, three or four pounds of 
cottonseed meal may be substituted. 


Pruning. 


The fig needs very little pruning. 
Under no circumstances should the 
branches be headed or cut back. The 
only pruning necessary is to thin out 
enough for the proper amount of air 
and sunlight to be able to enter, and 
this should be done by cutting out 
the entire branch and not part of it. 


Protection From Cold. 


In the Upper South winter protec- 
tion is sometimes necessary. Wher- 
ever this is practiced the branches 
must be long and slender enough to 
be bemt to the ground and covered. 
Here the bush form is the only way 
to grow the fig, as they could not be 
bent to the ground and covered (tf in 
the tree form, This covering for pro- 
tection from cold {s troublesome, but 
the figs produced will more than off- 
set the trouble. To do this, just bend 
the branches to the ground, throw a 
small amount of hay or corn stalks 
on them and cover several inches 
deep with soil. Soil only may be 
used, but the hay or stalks facilitate 
the work of covering and leave the 
branches cleaner when uncovered. 


Enemies of the Fig. 


There are very few insect or fun- 
gus enemies of the fig, and spray- 
ing is very rarely, if ever, necessary. 
Tune bugs, wears and hirda along 
with wet weather, seem to be the 
worst enemies. The cat-birds, jay- 
birds and mocking-birds seem to be 
specially fond of them, but they will 
not do enough damage to warrant 
shooting them as some seem to 
think. 

There is no reason why a profit 
shouldn’t be made from the growing 
of enough figs to supply the demands 
of the local markets at least. The 
fig is a very poor shipper, but it can 
be shipped a short distance all right. 
Even if they can’t be put on the 


From RoundTrip _From _ Round Trip market as fresh fruit they may be 
Raleigh -------- wt Wasenaws..-.. 3 dried, and there is always a demand 
ils . elnaven......- . A 
ao... 5.05 Plymouth ------ 1.30 | for dried figs. Certainly every one 
Kinston ---..---- 4.85 Columbia ------ 2.10 who owns a small piece of ground 
New Bern ------ 85 Edenton_------- 1.15 bh 
Beaufort -_.---- 05 Hertford ------- .80 | Should grow enough of this magnifi- 
Morehead City - 4.95 Sutione...c..-- 1.75 cent fruit for his own use. 
Oriental -...-.-- 4.65 Moyock .-.------ 85 
Greenville -__--- 3.30 Norfolk _.-..-.- 185 


Tickets sold from all stations and all lines in 
North Carolina, November 13-14-15 and 16th, good 


to return until midnight, November 17th. 


Purchase tickets via Raleigh, Goldsboro or 


New Bern and Norfolk Southern Railroad. 


Double daily service—Pullman and sleeping 


and Parlor cars. 


For further particulars apply to any ticket 


agent, or write 
W. W. CROXTON 
General Passenger Agent 





COMING FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 


Texas Land Exposition, Houston, 
Tex., January 15-28. 

National Mid-Winter Sheep Show, 
Omaha, Neb., December 13-16. 

Southern Corn Show, Atlanta, De- 





Norfolk, Va. 


cember 5-9. 








WHAT SHALL WE PUBLISH? 


STOP! STOP! stop 












(Continued from page 4.) 

one that has happened time and 
again: We have Mr. Wheeler’s letter, 
for example, set up in type, are mak- 
ing up the “‘last form” of the paper. 
In comes a very timely letter about 
a new outbreak of insects somewhere, 
for example, a report of some farm- 
ers’ meeting. That article must go 
in while it is fresh. So Mr. Wheel- 
er’s letter is held over. 

Here is another typical instance: 
We have been discussing cover crops 
—let us say—for several weeks, un- 
til we feel that we have given all the 
space we sheuld to that particular 
subject. A letter comes in—a “time- 
ly” letter, one that may be teo late 
next week,—but this week’s columns 
are already full. There is but one 
thing to do—mark the letter for the 
proper month next year and file it 
away. This, even though it may be 
better than many we have pub- 
lishhed. 

So, you see, that even an editor 
has his troubles, especially when he 
is trying to make his paper just as 
helpful as possible to just as many 
readers as possible. We are always 
glad to hear from our readers—glad 
to get news notes, experiences, opia- 
ions, anything they may have to tell 
others. We use just as many of 
these letters as we can, and try to 
use them to the best advantage. 

There are certain essentials of 
good farming which we feel it our 
duty to keep constantly before our 
readers, and we feel persuaded that 
it is our ceaseless insistence upon 
these principles and facts that has 
given The Progressive Farmer its 
recognized place as the great author- 
{tative farm journal of the South. 

We do not think, however, that 
all agricultural knowledge is possess.’ 
ed by our editors and regular con 
tributors. The writer has repeated]; 
said that the very best articles we 
publish—the few top-notchers—com< 
mostly from the men right out on 
the farms, and this will continue tc 
be true. There are some matters we 
do not feel it worth while to argue; 
many others we recognize as yet un 
settled. The experience of one man 

is always of value; but the experience 
of dozens or hundreds of men, when 
collected and averaged, is a much 
more reliable guide for any one 
whose conditions are not identica! 
with those of the one man. Take 
this corn-shredding question, for ex 
ample; there are dozens of men in 
the South who have tried it and dis 
carded it; but all over the country 
are thousands who practice it year 
after year because it pays. What 
conclusion would one most justly 
draw from this? 

Yes, we want you to write us, Mr. 

Reader, whether your ideas agree 

with ours or not. We are always 

glad to hear from you, and if we do 
not publish your letter right away, 
please be patient with us. We are 
trying to do the best we can to make 
The Progressive Farmer just as 
much of a factor in the upbuilding 
of Southern agriculture as is possi- 
ble. Besides—to tell you a secret— 
there are a lot of editorials up there 
in those pigeon-holes that have wait- 
ed for their day in print just as long 
as have your letters. 





It is gratifying to learn that the 
North Carolina State Penitentiary, so 
long a source of loss to the State, 
and which a few years ago cleared 
only $40,000 a year, now clears 
$100,000. The change is no doubt 
largely due to the fact that its farm- 
ing operations are now in charge of 
an efficient farmer. It is an anomaly 
to select a lawyer to run a farm. 
Superintendent Laughinghouse has a 
right to be proud of the fine record 
he has made. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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asa AS AN AID TO HEALTH 
a 
Continued from page 10.) 
too long, to bathe the baby 
m at a chilly temperature— 
react upon the baby’s vi- 
gnd produce just what our 
describes as a “puny baby. 
ortant, then, to recognize 
the favorable conditions for 
particularly in the case of 
g and little children. 


Have a Thermometer. 


to do this, a bath thermometer is 
gity in the household. They 

in price from fifty cents to one 
. but if one does not wish to 
a this outlay and has an ordinary 
pack thermometer, this can be 
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7 , with perfect success. Bath tem- 
ad tures Vary, of course, according 
aN needs and conditions. For a little 
he yy and quite young children, the 
a srature should not go much be- 
100 degrees; it is even safe to 
1106 degrees. A feeble person re- 
99 about the same temperature. 
adults, 100 degrees to 105 de- 
is considered a hot bath, and a 
is d bath registers 65 degrees. The 
nblem of bath temperatures does 
1im materially affect the health or 
X= fort of grown-ups, but this data 
egg | M important as it relates to children 
na j to the sick. 
fit | Mit your bath-room is small, as it 
age uid be, @ small oil stove will, in 
afe | "7 few minutes, make it warm 
sh for bathing even in mid- 
it 
Resolve to Have a Water Supply. 
‘hat Possibly our great problem in the 
And | @m home is not so much the adap- 
eat | Mtion of the temperature of the wa- 
The | rin which to bathe, but how to se- 
nis- the regulation seven pints inside 
a: ithe seven gallons outside which 
ent |@ptave been told is a daily necessity 
the health and cleanliness. Some 
he fae will promptly say, it is all very 
per to talk about a daily bath, but 
tion (i@iitis one to do who must draw wa- 
i. fety hand from a well? To such I 
sley dsay: “Don’t do it.” There 
has {apalld be an easier and simpler way 
ive, mpplying the water to the house- 
ke You reply: “Yes, but that 
ngs i Money’; and I answer: ‘The 
‘ite /Meney is not the most important fac- 


~ it the undertaking.” What it 
take to furnish the farmhouse 
an adequate water supply is an 
ation of the need and a deter- 











t 
. imation to fill that need. A friend 
. mine tells a story that pleases me 

inensely each time I hear it. A 
g Mg couple were about to marry 
C Were drawing up plans for the 











home, John said: “Mary, what 
fof a house shall we build?” 

Teplied: ‘John, let us build a 
utoom first, then if there is mon- 
ech left we can add other 









With a spirit like that all sorts of 
ucles cin be overcome. Country 
isn’t cramped by poverty so much 
mM the impression that because 
Mlive in the country, we are natu- 
Ndeprived of certain necessities 
»‘mforts. I have seen many so- 
“poor farmers’ who have 
ithis problem of a water supply 
& bath-room. The question is 
Ate we going to provide this 
ity to our homes, and how? 
"HOW soon are we going to do it? 





















®hool teacher instructed a pu- 
™ Purchase a grammar, and re- 
» hext day, this note from the 
§ Mother: 

#d0 not desire for Lulu shall in- 
sfammar, as I prefer her to 
’® in useful studies and can 
her how to spoke and write 
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br ‘Myself. I have went through 
L, ‘Sammars myself and cant say 
x @ me no good, I prefer her in- 
= german and drawing and 





— Music on the piano.’’—Every- 
Magazine. 














TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALK 





FARMERS’ 


EXCHANGE 





HOW MUCH FRESH AIR? 





Don’t Shut the Bedroom Windows 
as Cool Weather Comes—Fear of 
“Drafts” is Foolish. 


Fresh air, and especially fresh air 
in the bedroom at night, has by dint 
of incessant warning and preaching 
at last become the goal of all think- 
ing people. 

Some people take te the fresh air 
only as a timid bather takes to the 
water. They have heard that it is 
good for them, and they think that 
they think it is; but in reality they 
detest it, and regard it as full of 
threat and peril. 

Sometimes inquirers show by their 
question that they really desire to do 
right, hygienically, if only they knew 
how to begin. For these there is a 
motto for their banner—‘‘Be bold, 
be bold, and evermore be bold!” 

What constitutes bad air in a bed- 
room? The answer to this is, any 
air that has been re-breathed. 

To what extent should the window 
be Kept open in cold weather for one 
in ordinary health? The answer to 
this is, to the same extent that it 
should be kept open in all weather, 
and in all states of health—wide! 
Furthermore, when it can possibly 
be managed, window should be spell- 
ed with an “gs.” Fortunate is the 
sleeper who has one on at least two 
sides of his room. Let such a person 
fear no drafts, for these are the 
friends of mankind. Bad air and 
drafts do not live together. Neither 
do colds and drafts, hard as many 
people find it to believe this. 

It is not wise te feel cold, neither 
is it necessary. It stands to reason 
that with wide-open windows in win- 
ter, warmer coverings will be needed. 
A properly ventilated bedroom wil! 
be of the temperature of the outside 
air, or very nearly so, and summer 
blankets will not avail. It also stands 
to reason that if one covers the head 
for exposure in the daytime, one 
should do the same at night. A soft 
cap made from a Shetland veil lined 
with silk and made to pull over the 
ears and down to the brows, will be 
found a most luxurious nightcap.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





I consider The Progressive Farmer 
the best farm paper published in the 
South.—W, S. Weigh, Ezell, Va. 


HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—Sober, honest, energetic and experi- 
enced man and wife to live on farm and take 
coarne oF poultry and hogs. J. R. Gant, Web- 
ster, Fla. 











., Wanted—Intelligent married man, small fam- 
ily, to half crops or wages to run 40-acre farm. 
Best references required. Address P.O. Box 75, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Feed Inspection stamps wanted. G. Cannon, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Fine extracted honey. Sample for st 2 - 
liam Null, Demopolis, Ala rr i 


$10 00 aday easily made selling our new cen. 
sus maps. Agents wanted in each county. Huse 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hens thrive if fed Crushed Oyster Shells. 
Ibs. 55c; 500 Ibs. $2.25; 1000 lbs. $4. 
Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Wanted—Hides, fur, wool and feathers. High- 
est cash prices paid. Write for price list. 
Scheibler & Co., 180 N. Front St., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

$35. 


B-okkeeping or Shorthand Combined 
course, $65 Subjects taught by specialists. Ad- 
the Greensboro Commercial School, 
N C. for liter:ture 

















100 
Breslauer, 











Greensboro, 





Telegraphy taught absolutely free, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Drawing, Cartoon- 
ing, Penmanship, Band Music, ete. ete. Write 
for information. Spencerian Business College, 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


Largest and best treatise on all phases o 
pecan culture published free. Conservativ« 
ind reliable. Nuts in any quantity for all pur. 
o0ses supplied Correspondence anlicited 

ase Peras Mn Tambertan Mice 








Families wanted—We need just two or three 
families with three or more children over thir- 
teen years of age. Experienced operatives 
make from 60 cents to $2 per day according to 
work. Will take either experienced or unlearn- 
ed help, and pay board of unlearned help while 
learning. Splendid location, excellent schools 
and churches. Address Pilot Cotton Mills Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. ; 





to sell, buy, or exchange, 
cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 18 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number or ini 
as separateword. Count carefully 





In this department we advertise seeds, poultry, live stock—whatever our readers want 

in fact—at the rate of four cents a word for one week; two weeks, 7 

nts;three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 

including each initial in your address, counts 
and send cash with order. 





POULTRY. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





Ideal incubator for sale. Mrs. Eliza Ouzts, 
Epworth, S. C. 


Cow Peas and Cane Seed for sale. J. A. Shup- 
ing, Morganton, N. C. 





Pure White Leghorn cockerels, 75 cents each. 
W. C. Reedy, Clio, S. C. 


Buy Soy Beans now. First hands, prices sure 
to advance. Circle Grove Farms, Beihaven. N C. 





Wanted—Prices on White Orpingtons. Carl 
Scroggs, Brasstown, N. C. : 


White Wyandottes, $1.00 each. Mrs. J. O. 
Deal, Granite, Falls, N. C. 


Nice lot White Rock pullets for sale at $1 each 
J. F. Hurley, Concord, N. C. 


Single comb Rhode Island Reds. Engert Poul- 
try Farm, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Fine Ancona cockerels, Sheppard strain, $5.00 
each. W. W. Carson, Tazewell, Va. 


White Plymouth Rock and Leghorn chickens, $1 
and 75c. each. Eidylwilde Farm, Trenton, N. C. 


Rose Comb Silver Laced Wyandotte hens, pul- 
lets and cockerels. Miss Mattie Bass, Rice 
Depot, Va. 


For sale—Choice Rose Comb Rhode Island 
=e ones, $1.50. W. E. Shipley, Valle 
rucis, a 


Pure bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for sale 
by Walnut Grove Farm, D.L. Neel, Manager, 
Woodleaf, N. C. 


Pure red young Carneaux pigeons $1.00 pair; 
beautiful Belgian Hares, pair $2.60. Bellingers 
Summerville, S. C. 


Minorcas, Wyandottes, Crotaaees. 
erels and pullets. Write us. d. 
Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 


Fine pure bred Barred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels for sale, $1.25 each. Mrs. Leland Adams, 
Route 4, Statesville, N. C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Red Cockerels. Still extra 
values at $1, $2 and up. See ad. next issue. Mrs. 
J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


Two incubators, Buff Leghorn and White 
Rock cockerels, Brown Leghorns. Write 
Woolley, Route 4, Charlotte. 


Must sell Kellerstrass Crystal White Orping- 
tons. Also pure-bred setter pups ready to train 
this season. John Beck, Raleigh, N. C. 


I have concluded to sell a few famous Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Reds at very reasonable 
prices. J. Spencer, Blackstone, Virginia. 


Write Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston. 
Va., for beautiful Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
and Single Comb Buff Orpington Cockerels. 


Trio Indian Runner ducks $2.50. R. I. Red, 
Barred Plymouth Rock, and Brown Leghorn 
cockerels, $1 each if taken in ten days. New 
Sharples Tubular Separator half price. G. W. 
Wade, Route 2, Courtland, Va. 


For sale—Ten “Brown Beauty’ cockerels, 
worth $5.00 each now going at $3.00 each, two for 
$5.00. Pullets of same breeding hatched March 
were laying in July. Satisfaction or money back. 
Hurry, Hurry, Hurry. H. Henderson, Knox- 
ig Tenn., breeder of Brown Leghorns since 
































600 cock- 
Hight Poultry 





























REAL ESTATE. 


Fsrms for sale—L. B. Dail Mt. Olive. N C. 


North Georgia farms for sale. Advise what 
ou want. O.F. Morris, Real Estate, all lines, 
ockmart, Ga. 


Fine apple orchard for sale. Also ten thousand 
bushels of apples. George Wharton, Cruso, 
Haywood Co., N. C. 


For sale—Three first-class 10- to 20-acre farms 
2and3miles from city. Address E. Lartigue, 
M. D., Gainesville, Fla. 


Good Farm for sale near town and graded 
school. Write for full description and price 
W.H Parrish. Costs N.C. 


For sale—Four tracts cf land, about five hun- 
dred acres in each, located in the good roads 
section. Price ten dollars per acre. Paul Clark 
Southern P:nes, N. C. 


Am in the real estate vusiness making farm 
lands a speciality, d two horse farms for 
rent to white men with labor to handle them. 
A B Deans, Wilson, N. C. 


For sale—110 acres good Farm Land 6 miles 
from Dunn, 45 acres cleared, 5 room-house, out- 


























buildings. Price for quick sale $2,000. Several 
other valuable farms for sale. John A. Cook, 
Dunn, N. 





For sale—A fine truck farm in the best truck- 
ing section of Northampton County, Va., on the 
sea-side. Oysters, clams and _ terrapins on 
shores—large marsh pasture. Apply to Miss 
Annie E. Upshur, Nassawadox Station, Va. 


For sale—Apple orchard, 500 trees, 300 in full 
bearing. Tract contains about 75 acres, some 
woods, well watered. Fine site for home, beau- 
tiful view of the Blue Ridge, situated in Nelson 
County, Virginia edge of Albermarle Co. Price 
$6,500, usual terms. Apply to M. P. Tupper, 
Avon, Nelson Co., Va. 








Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County, Miss 
For corn, cotten, general f.rming, stock rais- 
ing, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Ele- 
vated country; g water. $5 to $10 per acre. 
Terms one-fourth cash, libers] terms on bal- 
ance For illustrated folder and maps sent free, 
address Geo. Kiiborn, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala Men- 
tion this paper 


The best and most profitable highiy improved 
and equipped 162%-acre farm in Vernon Par- 
ish. Louisiana, four miles north of Leesville; 
choice biack and rich sandy loam; produces 
altalfa, corn c»ttop, cane. sorgbum, vegetables, 
etc. No droughts; healthy, best water in 
abundance; every convenience, sebouls and 
churches near; delightful climate. Price $60 per 
acre, $4,000 cash, balance in three annual pay- 
ments at 7 per cent. inte est. Ifin earnest, and 
in search of the vest. act now and get the fullest 
particulars, afte: wards pe sonally insject and 
you will purchase. Advanced age of owner 
reason for seliing. C. H. Jones, sole agent, 
Galveston, Texas. 








bage plants $1.25 per thousand. Grown 
sees Oe best seed obtainable. Oaklin Farm, 
Route 4, Salisbury, N C 


I want to buy 5 tons of cotton seed in one ton 
lots. Address R. G. Bickford, Newport News, 
Va., quoting lowest prices. 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley and Sage 
, Asparagus roots and Horse 
po “a ™ M. Todd Greensboro, N C 


2 “Speciosa.” Beautiful fast-growing 
apuich thats tree Eight, ten feet, 50c. down to 
20c. Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 


lants for sale. Early Jersey Wake- 
fica. Winmingstadt and Charleston Wakefield, 
$1.25 per M. Special price on large quantities. 
W. W. Holmes, Louisburg, N.C 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants. All leading varie- 
ties. 20c 100; $1.50, 1000; 5000, $6.25; 10000, $10.00. 
We ship none but fine, stocky, thoroughbred 
plants. Tidewater Plant Co.. Franklin, Va. 


Proof Cabbage Plants; grown in the 
onus tenting varieties; catalogue and cultiva- 
tion suggestions free. Send $1.25 for 1 000; 
$5 for 5,000; $9 for 10,000; $85 for 100,000, to Wake- 
field Farms. Charlotte c 


muda grass roots—ten thousand for a dol- 
os Best Sasture grass common to South. 
Recommended experiment stations, Department 
Agriculture, Progressive Farmer. Unsurpassed 
for work horses, milk cows, all domestic ani- 
mals, and poultry. Once set, always there, yet 
easily confined to locality. Grows anywhere— 
rich soil or barren land, Great soiling crop. 
One acre will sufficiently graze ten head of 
mules. Saves one-half corn or grain ration. 
Nothing better for building and keeping ter- 
races, and stop all washes. Now best time to 
plant. Carolina Farms, Box 21, Orangeburg, 
S. C. 








lants. 
dish 




















LIVE STOCK. 


Tamworth pigs 3 months old, $10 each. LD 
Britt, Tarboro, N. C. 


ice Daroe gilts,6to8 mos. old, $10 to $16 
anauweed Dairy, Greenwcou, Tenn. 


kshire hogs ard pigs for sale. Registered 
wake. “Jas. N Swith. Taylorsville, N. C. 


ich] d Duroc pigs for sale. Satisfaction 
Pac on Jno. D. Biggs, Williamston, N. C 


igs; thrifty. prolific, best breed- 
ism ekonk edaran, Charlottesville, Va. 




















Berkshires 0! the richest_breeding, all ages. 
Write your wants. W.M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 
N.C. 





Pure bred Guernsey bulls; high grade heifers. 
Excellent individuals. _Wyldwood Farm, Corn- 
well, S. C 


Nice Berkshire pigs, elegible to registration, 
3 1-2 months old, $8.50 each. J. T. Gooding, Mer- 
ritts, N. C. 

For sale—Pure-bred Jersey bull calves and 
heifers, from six to ten months old. Daniel 
McKie, Woodlawn, S.C 

istered Duroc-Jersey pigs, win both first 
Ph gees prizes at Granville County Fair. 
Ralph Jones, Stem, N. C. 


Duroe-Jersey hogs any age 9 cents a pound 
live weight. High grade Guernsey Heifers and 
Bulls cheap. J. N. Terry, News Ferry, Va. 


Berkshi-e pigs. White Wyandotte chickens, 
Cocke's prolific, Bigg’s seven ear and Mariboro 
prolific seed corn. W. J. Groome & Sons, Greens- 
bero, N. vu. 


Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey pigs, $5. Bred sows, 
$25. Gilts, $15. Good as new Oliver typewriter, 
cheap. Barred Rock and Brown Leghorn pul- 
lets. Shadybrook Farm, Route 2, Roanoke, 
Va. 























For sale—Duroc-Jerseys. Registered Duroc- 
Jersey sows in farrow. Have them, some in Ist 
farrow and some 2nd. These are fine sows but 
Iam compelled to reduce my stock. Price $25, 
pigs, $6.00. W.L. Kivett, High Point, N. C. 


Registered Berkshires. Three first premiums 
from three entries at our recent Cou.ty Fair. 
Longfellow and Lord Premier breeding. Prices 





reasonable. Five year old registered Jersey 
bull for saie or exchange. J. A, Long, Haw 
River, N 





Registered Essex sows in farrow, and pigs. 
Pedigrees witb all pigs. Grade pigs for slaugh- 
ter; sows in farrow; pure-bred Angora goats, 
all cheap. Reversible and right-hand Disc 
plows; Guernsey bull; White Wyandotte and 
single comb born chickens; seed wheat 
ve and vetch. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 

Co. 





For sale—Big guinea pigs. the poor :can’s hog 
American Beauty Peach 12% bushels picked 
from a single tree six years oid in 1910. Our 
new strawberry, the Kuby, the finest yet, 80 
quarts from 48 plants from 48 plants one year 
rom setting. Order your June buds and plauts 
for November delivery. Write for prices. W. 
W. Stevens Mavfiel? Ga 


FARM MACHINERY. 
d Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8 Bees i. - Sohe the price. E. G. Jones 
Iron Works. Rock Hill, S C 
FEATHER BEDS. 
Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 


40-pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Fur- 
niture Co.. Burlington, N. C. 

















Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound pair of pillows, freight prepaid. Turner 

Cornwell, Feather Dealers. Charlotte, N.C. 























I Want 20,000 More - 
Farmers To Kaew How - 


20,000 Other Farmers 
Have Made $100.” for Every 
$1.00 by Pulling Stumps from 
Their Virgin Land With the 


HERCULES tives » 
STUMP PULLER 


Mail me the coupon in the lower right-hand corner of this page, 
or just a postal card, for my free book, which tells you all the remarkable facts “~ 
about the profits made by men who own Hercules S.ump Pullers. I want to tell 
you why the Hercules pulls the biggest stumps in less than five minutes. I want you “& [ 


= 





to know why its all-stecl construction means 60% !ess weight and 400% more strength 
than any cast-iron puller or any ‘‘semi-steel’’ pu..er. 


And not only will the Hercules pull any size‘stump but any green tree or hedge. I want 
to tell you about the method of changing the Hercules from a single to double or triple power 
in a jiffy. I want you to note the double safety ratchets, which insure the safety of you and the 
team. And best of all I want you to know from facts and figures that I show you, how you can 
transform forty acres of stumps which yield you nothing into increased value of land and crops, 
which amount to $ 128100 the first year and $750.00 in crops every year after, and I want you 
to know how some farmers who own Hercules Stump Pullers are doing contract stump pulling 
for their neighbors and friends at a fine profit and others who are renting their machines. 
at a big price. 


I want to tell you the many advantages of Hercules construction—single, 
double or triple power, low-down construction, self-anchoring, double safety 
ratchets, accurate machining and turning. I want to show you letters and 
photographs customer-friends of mine have sent to me, showing what 
B. % FULLER, President their Hercules is doing and the money it is making. 


Let fie Mail You 3-Year Guarantee 


= J If any casting of = Hercules All-Steel Triple 
My Free Free Book Power Stump Puller breaks, any time within three 
years, whether the fault is yours or the machine's, 1 

Write me for my hock—note my special price offer. will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to 
Then I will gladly send you my Hercules on you. There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. 
Any casting will be replaced promptly, whether the 

- zy a 1 rachine breaks by accident or through any flaw in work- 

30 BQ2YVS Free Brazel manship or material. Let me say right here, however, 
4 every Hercules is tested to terrific strain before it even 

If, 2 > end of that time, the Herculesisn’t every- leaves the factory soas to guard against any machines be- 
thing i ] - said itis, | want you tosenditrightbackto ing returned or any parts being returned due to breakage. 


me, and I’ ilse e that you f et every cent of you rmoneyback ‘ a - 
promptly. ‘Thousands and thousands of farmers have Special Price Offer anal, didlereat tecgittes | nex sot 
ordered on this plan and so far less than one out of Se nd special price offer this year that is bound 
a thousand have Leen returned. Besides “gi | thirty- to gain the attention and get hundreds and hundreds of orders from farmers everywhere. 
day free trial offer, 1 absolutely give you the following [ want you to get in on this bargain at once. Five thousand of these machines won’t last 
3-year guarantee. long at the price lam making. If you write me at once on the coupon below or on a postal I will 
ss Teserve one of these machines until I hear from you whether 
or not you are going to buy. Understand,your request for 
my book is not an order. I simply want to get the book to you at once, 
so that you can read the remarkable facts about the Hercules All-Steel 
Triple Power Stump Puller and how it does such splendid work making 
big profits for owners everywhere Mail me the coupon or the 
Postal right now before you forget, or take down the name and 
address and write it as soon as you get a postal card. Address 
me personally, 


B. A. FULLER, President 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 


4&0 Seventeenth St. 
Genterville, lowa 


Don’t 
Walt | 
























































o7 Goupe 
qhis. he HERCULES MFG. 
480 Seventeenth Street - Centervilleglt 

Dear Mr, Fuller: 


Mail me your free book and spe@ 

ge offer. I want to know all the & 

F Bak the Hercules All-Steel Triple Pom 
Stump Puller. 





















RE, - 
men a0 — ae 
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A ee cx. N S uv e «x eiaiaien tienen ani nie a 
Now I will give” you an ‘idea as to what'we have You never sold a machine to a more doubting I have a Hercules Triple Steel and it gives en- | have cost me about $600 but instead 0 

done, and don’t think this a “fish story” either. Thomas than I was, but I am well pleased with | tire satisfaction. simply used our spare time and thes 

) One day while waiting for the horses, we hitch- | the machine, but have lost enough ground in the We cleared 24 acres; it takes out roots and all. | out, roots and all. is 

ed to a seven inch green hickory stump. Triple | last three years to have paid for a car load. Had | The machine is just as goodfas when we com- Our stumps are White Oak, large ¢ 


iine. One of the boys pulled up on it, sol told | a good many to see it, and could have contracted | menced. This machine is very simple and | rooted. We think sometime they comet 
the other two to take hold, and they pulled this | for two or three hundred acres but have not | handy, and beats dynamite all to pieces for This year we raised great potatoes 
green stump with three foot tap root, but_I have | time. cheapness. stumps were last year, and the ~ 


witnesses to this. aes C._E. MOORE, Warren, Ind. To have cleared my land with dynamite would | cultivated. J..K. DETWILLER, B 












